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Just What The Doctor Ordered.... 


A LUMMUS Lint Cleaning Comber, Injected 
into any ginning system - Reduces Spots - 
INCREASES PROFIT. 


LUMMUS 


COTTON GIN CoO. 


SINCE 1869 
COLUMBUS GEORGIA 


DALLAS . FRESNO . MEMPHIS 


Tits eetthadiat more cleaning 
feeding Unit Lint Cleaners results in . smoother sample 
| better blending 


Since the introduction of the first successful Lint Cleaner in 
1948, Continental has developed many notable improve- 
ments and refinements in the original design. The latest is 
the feed mechanism illustrated here. This mechanism, which 
consists of one feed roller and a feed plate, holds the cotton 
fibers as they are delivered to the saw in a very thin uniform 
bat. This method results in a definite combing action with 
more cleaning, smoother sample and better blending. This 
feeding mechanism can be applied to any old Unit Lint 


Cleaner as well as new machines. 


Call or write for full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Atlanta e« Dallas e Harlingen © Memphis e Phoenix e Tulare 


Entered as Second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





This machine helped raise grades and profits 
in every major cotton producing state last year. 
Include it in your plans for 














The new 9-saw Super Champ adds 
two extra saws — five extra revolving 
members — to extract fine dry leaf 
and pin trash formerly considered 
beyond extraction. If such trash is a 
problem in your area, write for 


details, today. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY = 2800 COMMERCE e@ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 


TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 
LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 
146 E. Butler St. 


FRESNO 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


3200 Canton St. 2822 S. Maple Ave. 
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EASTERN STATES 
PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 


Cornoration 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) 


Order Espeso! 
Normal HEXANE 
and HEPTANE 


EASTERN STATES’ MULTI-TERMINAL LOCATIONS 
ASSURE PROMPT SERVICE—SWIFT DELIVERY! 


Complete stocks of finest quality Espesol Normal 

Hexane and Heptane are now available for 

super-fast delivery from Eastern States’ strategically located 
terminals—by truck, tank car, barge and drum. Allows 

you to keep lower, on-hand inventories. And for unexpected 
needs, emergency shipments are available. 


Write for complete information on Espesol 
Normal Hexane and Heptane. For immediate service 
call the office nearest you. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE: 


Thar's gold in them hills! The prospector and his 
donkey in our cover picture can make a fortune. 
And we don't mean mining, either. All they have 
to do is sell themselves to some electric razor 
manufacturer for his TV commercials. Think what 
a hit the commercial would be—the bearded 
miner shaving himself with the greatest of ease 
and then; instead of a brush or peach, he shaves 
his donkey, too. 


Photo by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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Rotor Lift 


Lisl: 
WoORLD’S 
FINEST 


SCREW ELEVATOR 


The cotton ginning 
and oilseed processing 
industry's acceptance of 
Rotor Lift has been 
earned by performance. 

Efficient operation 
and economical main- 
tenance have been de- 
monstrated year after 
year in the cotton gin- 
ning and oilseed proc. 
essing industries. This 
is not our story—it's the 
user's story—and that's 
the best kind! Our side 
of the story is an il- 
lustrated catalog de- 
scribing Rotor Lift's 
mechanical features and 
specifications, showing 
how it may be adapted 
easily and _ profitably 
to your needs. 


Send for catalog with 
complete engineering 


data. 


Rotor Lift 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6S. E. 4th, P. O. Box 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Now available 
with Dixisteel ties 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers alike will wel- 
come this new DixistEEL Side-Opening Buckle, now 
available with the favorite of all cotton ties — 
DIXISTEEL. 


They are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis, new-billet steel, and tumbled to provide a 
smooth finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties, 
hands, or gloves. 


DrxisteeL Buckles consistently run 15% higher 
in strength than ASTM standards. They will not 
snap at the eye, spread, bend or break. 

These new buckles are packed in cotton bags, 300 
to each bag. Five 50-lb. bags are packed inside of 
each lift of 50 bundles of cotton ties. 

THE BUCKLE WITH Specify Dixisteet Cotton Ties with the new 


ALL THESE FEATURES side-opening DixisTEEL Buckles. 


e Easy on the hands 

e Strong on the tie 

e Good throat, easy threading 

e Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs. 
e Breaking strength up to 6,000 ibs. 

e Made from new-billet steel 

e Tumbled to eliminate sharp edges 


e Lies flat to band; minimizes friction against 
other metals in boxcars—believed a cause DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


of cotton fires 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and 

e Shipped in cotton bags within each lift of contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 

cotton ties gauge, 1114 feet long. Sixty-pound ties are also made. 
Buckles available separately in any quantity. 





made only by 


® COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (see R eT 7 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MULTIFAK simplifies lubrication 


You can handle practically any grease job in your mill 
with Texaco Multifak. It’s a multi-purpose grease designed 
for anti-friction bearings, sleeve type bearings, eccentric 
straps, roller chains—almost anything that requires grease. 

You're sure of outstanding performance when you sim- 
plify with Multifak because it’s so versatile. It stays in the 
bearings and keeps lubricating even at 250°F. It pumps 
easily at low temperatures, too. It’s exceptionally stable, 
and highly resistant to oxidation. 

Wherever you use it, Texaco Multifak reduces wear 
and gives smoother operation. And Multifak gives you 
all these advantages plus simpler lubrication and reduced 
lubricant inventory—real economies of time and money. 

For more complete information, just phone the nearest 


of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


f 


IN ALL 
48 STATES 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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THIRD-GENERATION cottonseed 

crusher, James Hicky of Forrest 
City, Ark., was elected president of 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion at the annual convention May 5-6 
in Atlanta. The Biltmore Hotel was 
headquarters. 

Hicky succeeds Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
Houston. 

Directors of the Association re-elected 
the staff officials: J. D. Fleming, execu- 
tive vice-president; Garlon A. Harper, 
director of research and education; John 
F. Moloney, secretary-treasurer; and 
A. B. Pittman, general counsel. 

Association field representatives who 
will continue to work with members and 
agricultural and livestock leaders are 
Dalton E. Gandy, in the Midsouth; E. T. 
Hollowell, in the Southeast; and Ken- 
neth O. Lewis in the West. 

Association dues for crushing mills 


BELOW, a few of the 500 persons who 
registered for the convention. Left to 
right are J. I. Allman, Macon, Ga.; H. G. 
Richey, Macon; Tom Allen, New Orleans; 
J. S. Long, Macon; S. P. Cottraux, At- 
lanta (bending over to write); Jean 
Cottraux; and Mrs. Cottraux. 
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were increased to five cents a ton to help 
offset reduction in volume of tonnage 
of cottonseed. 

Directors also authorized a cooperative 
study, with the Cotton Council, of 
foreign markets for cottonseed products. 


e New Directors — The 1958-59 board 
of directors, which met at the conclusion 
of the Atlanta convention, consists of 
Jack Kidd, Birmingham, Ala.; Reg Rob- 
inson, Los Angeles; Fred Stadelman, 
Fresno, Calif.; E. G. McKenzie, Jr., 
Macon, Ga.; J. B. Snell, Minden, La.; 
J. B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, Miss.; A. K. 
Shaifer, Clarksdale, Miss.; Joe Brady, 
Helena, Ark.; W. T. Melvin, Rocky 
Mount, N.C.; A. L. Durand, Hobart, 
Okla.; T. C. Lee, Memphis, Tenn.; E. H. 
Lawton, Sr., Hartsville, S.C.; Roy B. 
Davis, Lubbock, Texas; S. J. Vaughan, 
Jr., Hillsboro, Texas; A. J. Mills, Stam- 
ford, Texas; Joe Flaig, Dallas; F. L. 
Morgan, New Orleans; Ben R. Barbee, 
Abilene, Texas; W. H. Knapp, Cincin- 
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nati; C. T. Prindeville, Chicago; Bate- 
man and President Hicky. 


e First Session — T. C. Law, Atlanta, 
called the initial session to order Mon- 
day morning; Harry Hodgson, Athens, 
Ga., a past president, welcomed the visi- 
tors; and Ralph Woodruff, Wilson, Ark., 
responded. 

“A Working Creed for a Changing 
World” was the title of an inspirational 





(Continued on Page 26) 


PICTURE on left shows W. B. Coberly, 
Jr., Los Angeles, a past president, ex- 
pressing appreciation to Dupuy Bateman, 
Jr., and Mrs. Bateman, as the retiring 
president of National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association receives gifts from the 
membership. 


Photos by E. T. Hollowell. NCPA 


Third Generation 
Oil Miller 


JAMES HICKY, the new presi- 


dent of National Cottonseed 
Products Association, represents 
the third generation of his fam- 
ily in oil milling. A native of 
Eunice, La., he was educated at 
Georgia Tech and Louisiana 
State University, from which 
he received his B.S. in chem- 
istry. 

He began working at an oil 
mill during the summer while 
in college, and joined Lookout 
Oil and Refining Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., as a chemist when 
he graduated. He joined Forrest 
City Cotton Oil Mill, Forrest 
City, Ark., in 1936, as a seed 
buyer; became local manager 
in 1942; and has been general 
manager of Armour and Co. Oil 
Mills since 1949. 

Hicky is married and has two 
daughters and one son. He is 
active in business and civic pro- 
grams at Forrest City. 


BAGGING for “\ 
BETTER PROTECTION 


ANOTHER LUDLOW FIRST! 


Illustration in circle shows how COM-PAK*® Bagging covers the rib (o- sampling) face. 
Note also in bale at left how our regular HINDOO® construction is retained for the outer 
width of the Bagging that covers the sides. 


First designed for Standard Density Gin Bales, COM-PAK*® can be supplied for wrap- 
ping Flat Gin Bales at a slight premium over HINDOO®. Inquiries invited through your 
bagging supplier. Try some this year with our regular HINDOO®. 


Today, as in the past 100 years, Ludlow leads. If it’s new and better, it's Ludlow. When 
and if better bagging is made, LUDLOW WILL HAVE MADE IT! 


*Patent Pending 
® Trademark 





LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga * Stockton, Calif . Los Angeles 58, Calif. * Memphis, Tenn. ° Galveston, Tex. . Gulfport, Miss. ° Needham Heights, Mass. 








—— Presenting 


J. H. West 











Bishop, Texas—— 


Firm’s First Season Is 
Subject of Article 


Operations of Mississippi Oil Mills, 
Inc., during the first season as a corpo- 
ration owned by farmers and ginners, 
were the subject of an article May 4 in 
the Jackson Daily News. Jeptha F. 
Barbour, II, Indianola, is president. 

Other officers and directors of Missis- 
sippi Oil Mills, Inc., are: W. Cole- 
man, vice-president, Okolona; J. H. 
Freeman, Jr., secretary, Greenwood; 
Torrey S. Wood, Hollandale: Jack Caus- 
ey, Liberty; M. R. Calder, Magee; Kerby 
Thompson, Prentiss; J. L. Townes, Jr., 
Grenada; B. S. Reed, Silver City; H. T. 
Barrier, Yazoo City and John C. Satter- 
field, Jackson. 


Through a management contract, the 


firm is operated by Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Products Co., Jackson. 


Active in Cotton Carnival 


Martha Hicky, Forrest City, Ark., 
daughter of the new president of Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
was one of the young ladies participat- 
ing in Memphis Cotton Carnival 
activities. 


Retired Ginner Dies 


Joseph Ben Emerson, retired cotton 
ginner, was buried at Ripley, Tenn., May 
4. He had been ill for sveral months in 
a Memphis hospital. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons, a daughter, three 
brothers and two sisters. 








PHELPS 


HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR UNLOADER 


% Adaptability for any type job 
loading or unloading trucks, box 


J. H. WEST, Bishop, Texas, is a cotton 
producer and partner in Bishop Gin Co., 
as well as president of the Texas Farm 
Bureau. He has served as a director of 
the state farm organization since 1937— 
longer than anyone else. He became 
Texas Farm Bureau secretary-treasurer 
in 1938, vice-president in 1956 and presi- 
dent in 1957. 

West is also a member of the board 
of directors of the Southern Farm Life 
and Casualty Insurance companies, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Texas Farm 
Bureau Insurance Co. He also is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School of the 
First Baptist Church of Bishop (he is 
a teacher of the Men’s Bible Class), the 
Bishop School Board, a director of the 
National Cotton Council, and a trustee 
of the terminal elevator at the Port of 
Corpus Christi. 

West is president and part owner of 
the Bishop Gin Co., Inc., and the Bark- 
ley-West Elevators, Inc. He raises 
cotton, grain, flax, and winter vegetables 
on his farm near Bishop. 

Born in Grandview, Johnson County, 
West is a graduate of Grandview High 
School, and attended Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College and Baylor University. He 
is married to the former Ola Bostick, 
and they have two children, Mrs. L. D. 
Attaway and Tilden West. 


Larger Valley Crop Likely 


A crop of more than last year’s 
285,000 bales is indicated in Texas’ 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, according to 
the First National Bank of Harlingen. 
The bank estimates that the Valley has 
415,245 acres in cotton, 41,000 more 
than last season. 

While about 10 days late, the crop is 
reported to be in good condition and 
growing well. 


Jordan-Bryson Wedding 


Mrs. Lorraine Jordan and J. H. Bry- 
son, Jr., were married recently at Doth- 
an, Ala., where the groom is associated 
with Dothan Oil Mill Co. 
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cars, boats, 
houses. 


Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


Maintenance cost . . . like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders . . . is ex- 
ceptionally low. 


This unloader, 
equipped with / 
Phelps 2-stage / 
fan, develops 2.7 / 
pounds PSI and 

is capable of 
conveying 

2,000 lbs. 

per minute 

0 


"aA ACA 
MACHINERY 





EAST NINTH ST. — 
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seed pallets or 


“The Pioneer of Air Unloading’”’ 


PHONE 


FRANKLIN S-li4| — 














AAAS 
COMPANY 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK 








Plants and processes by Blaw-Knox for the fats and oils industry 
Gre discussed in Bulletin No. 2515. Write for your copy. 


for the Fats and Oils Industry 
a complete BLAW-KNOX engineering 
and construction service 


Chemical Plants Division of the Blaw- Knox 
Company has, for many years, worked closely 
with the fats and oils industry in developing 
new processes, improving standard equipment 
and processes, and designing and building more 


modern and efficient processing plants. This 
experience and specialization is available to you 
in new plant construction or in expansion of 
existing facilities. We invite you to discuss your 
plans with our engineers. 


for plants of distinction . . . 


Chemical Plants Division with headquarters in Pittsburgh 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Haddon Heights, N.J., Birmingham, Washington, D.C., San Francisco 


May 17, 1958 
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Meet with Allied Industries 





Ginners’ Directors Make Plans 


IRECTORS of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 

Association met in Dallas May 16-17. 
They heard committee recommendations 
and made plans for the future. They 
also met with representatives of allied 
industries, heard speakers discuss cot- 
ton problems, and enjoyed entertain- 
ment features. 

The Soil Bank acreage reserve feature 
was called “the most unsound and un- 
realistic program ever perpetrated upon 
the cotton farmer and cotton industry” 
by Jack Whetstone, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Whetstone estimated that this pro- 
gram will cost Texas over $749 million 
more than the amount received from 
Soil Bank payments. 

“This loss to the Soil Bank is 
equivalent to 385 gins, ginning at the 
rate of 2,000 bales, and the crush of 
15 oil mills crushing at the rate of 
20,000 tons,” he said. “It is equal to 
storage in 30 warehouses with a capaci- 
ty of 25,000 bales each. Think for a 
minute of what this will do to the 
trucking and railroad industries that 
transport this cotton to the gin, ware- 
house and port. It is going to hurt the 
service industries that supply the farm- 
er; also, the transportation and proc- 
essing industries that supply the imple- 
ments and tools for growing, harvest- 
ing, and processing this 750,000 bales. 
Did you know that this is equal to the 
total 1957 cotton crop in the states of 
North Carolina, Missouri and Oklahoma 
combined?” 

Burris C. Jackson, chairman of the 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
discussed developments in cotton legis- 
lation. 

Earl Sears, Memphis, National Cotton 
Council, discussed the Council’s expand- 


E. A. GAULDING 


Leaders Plan Biloxi Meeting 
TWO LEADERS in pains the Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association 


convention on the Mississipp 


ed program and showed the film, 


“Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber.” 

Friday afternoon, as this issue went 
to press, Association committees were 
meeting to prepare recommendations for 
the board of directors. Directors are 
holding a closed meeting Saturday 
morning to act on these recommenda- 
tions and discuss future activities. 

Peary Wilemon, Maypearl, president, 
presided at the sessions. 


e Entertainment — Ginners and allied 
industries representatives and _ their 
wives were guests at a number of en- 
tertainment features. These included a 
ladies’ luncheon and style show at Nei- 
man-Marcus, a cocktail party given by 
Dallas Cotton Exchange, and dinner at 
the Statler Hilton. 


A. E. Staley Co. Elects 


A. E. Staley, Jr., was elected chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer of the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, Ill., at the recent an- 
nual meeting. 

E. K. Scheiter was elected president 
and Donald E. Nordlund, who has head- 
ed the company’s legal division since 
1956, was elected a vice-president, a 
director of the company, and a member 
of the executive committee. 

All other officers and directors were 
re-elected, except T. C. Burwell who re- 
tired as traffic vice-president last year. 


Members of the board of directors in- 
clude Staley, Jr., Scheiter, R. E. Green- 
field, A. R. Staley, R. C. Scherer, R. L. 
Rollins, W. R. Boyer, Nordlund, T. B. 
Butler of Baltimore, Md., A. Q. Peter- 
sen of New Orleans, H. D. Wright of 
Chicago, and R. J. Murphey of Decatur. 


HARRY SOUTHALL 


Gulf Coast are shown here. E. A. Gaulding, Buckeye 


Cellulose Corp., we nag Miss., is president of the Association. Harry Southall, 


Union Oil Co., Bunkie, La 
4-6 at the Edgewater Gulf “Hotel, 
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is vice-president. The superintendents will meet June 
Saioater’ Park, Miss. 
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© Committees Will 


Promote Batting 


COTTON -CUSHIONED PRODUCTS 
will receive greater promotional atten- 
tion this year under plans of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and the National 
Cotton Batting Institute. 

Milton E. Stauffer, vice-president of 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co., and presi- 
dent of the Batting Institute, announced 
details of the expanded campaign fol- 
lowing the recent NCBI board meeting 
at Council offices in Memphis. 

The NCBI and Council are sponsoring 
a $6,000 contest among furniture de- 
signers to dramatize possibilities for 
furniture of cotton and spring construc- 
tion. In addition to the payment of cash 
prizes, they will promote a selection of 
winning entries for sale to manufac- 
turers. 

A judging panel of design authorities 
includes Olga Gueft, editor of Interiors; 
Rowena Reed Kostellow, professor at 
Pratt Institute, and Edward Wormley, 
designer for Dunbar Furniture Cor- 
poration. 

This year’s stepped-up advertising 
campaign includes a three-time ad series 
in Saturday Evening Post supporting 
cotton mattresses, while five ads in 
Newsweek concentrate on cotton-uphol- 
stered automobile seats. A separate pro- 
gram for the automotive industry ap- 
pears in Automobile News. 

Committee appointments by Stauffer 
were highlighted by the creation of a 
trade practices committee. 

William J. McEwen is chairman of 
the group, and members include Richard 
Everett, Harold B. Kirkpatrick, Hans 
Lebner, Marion E. Mann, John G. 
Sevcik, S. A. Simon, W. A. Swan, C. E. 
Theobald, Jr., Luke J. Tiernan, Ellis H. 
Warren, Robert H. Weir, and Gerald 
Rentner. 

The expanded membership committee, 
with Weir as chairman, includes Nate 
Agranove, Arthur Anthony, Curry Ath- 
erton, Nathan Bennett, James R. 
Everett, Henry Goldstein, Henry C. 
Howley, Carl Johnson, F. Ralph Kaud- 
ers, Kirkpatrick, Leon Kutz, John La- 
Rocca, Robert M. Lee, Carl H. McCabe, 
Claude McCormick, Harry M. Mazur, 
Thomas S. Morgan, Norman Paschall, 
Thomas N. Patton, P. D. Powers, Nat 
S. Rogers, Graeme Ross. Paul G. 
Schmitz, J. Graham Short, W. T. Staple- 
ton, R. L. Stephens, C. FE. Theobald ITI, 
Tiernan, and Milton Warren. 

Jack C. Gordon is chairman of the 
research and product development com- 
mittee. Members are Dan L. Clark, 
Edward Goldstein, David L. McKee, 
David E. Schimmel, William G. Van 
Saun, and Milton Warrick. 

Named to the advertising committee 
were William J. Ockrant as chairman, 
James H. Barnhardt, William A. Hopple, 
Harry Meyer, Edward Rozett, Arthur 
Siegle, and L. Keith Steiner. 

The finance committee includes C. 
Edward Lenz as chairman, Thomas M. 
Barnhardt, Kauders, Short, Stephens, 
and Warren. 

With Stauffer as chairman, the execu- 
tive committee includes S. E. Brandwein, 
Henry Chanin, Lenz, McEwen, Schim- 
mel, Theobald, Jr., and Warren. 


@ MR. AND MRS. FRANK B. 
CALDWELL, SR., of Jackson, Tenn., 
sailed May 6, from New Orleans, on a 
Caribbean cruise. 
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To Meet in Galveston 





Crushers Announce 
Convention Plans 


@ TEXAS Association will honor 
four retired leaders; entertain- 
ment, business program outlined. 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion will honor four retired leaders at 
the annual convention, June 1-3 at The 
Galvez Hotel in Galveston, J. W. Sim- 
mons, Jr., Dallas, president, has an- 
nounced. 

Honorary life memberships will be pre- 


sented to Jas. R. Gill, Paris; H. E. Wil- 
son, Wharton; Ray W. Grisham, Abilene 
—all past presidents of the Association; 
and T. P. Hornback, Abilene. 

Simmons also has announced that the 
following guest speakers will be on the 
program: 

Byron Frierson, assistant general man- 
ager in charge of agriculture, Texas De- 
partment of Corrections; Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist, National 
Cotton Council; and John Morley, col- 
umnist and correspondent. 


C. B. Spencer, agricultural director of 
the Association, will discuss the conven- 
tion theme—“Cotton—First in Texas.” 

W. D. Watkins, Abilene, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Association; Jack Whetstone, 
Dallas, secretary-treasurer; and Ed P. 





C; OF GOOD BAGGING 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE 


“PRIDE OF INDIA" 


THE BEST erst tt anne — THE VU. S. A. TODAY! 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST - 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


JAS. R. GILL 
Byars, Fort Worth, traffic manager. 
Directors, in addition to Simmons and 
Watkins, are B. W. Beckham, Jr., Cor- 
pus Christi; D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; 
W. L. Goble, Jr.. Waco; T. J. Harrell, 
Fort Worth; A. J. Mills, Stamford; J. 
Carlyle Newberry, Gonzales; Rex Steele, 


RAY GRISHAM 


Harlingen; and S. J. Vaughan, III, 


Hillsboro. 


e Entertainment — The following enter- 
tainment features are scheduled: 
A Fishing Rodeo on the Dixie Queen 


(Continued on Page 27) 


H. E. WILSON 











The Case of The 





..-AND | HEAR IF YOUR BOSS 


DOESN'T WHIP THIS SOLVENT PROBLEM 
HE’S GOING TO BE FIRED!! 














SUCH A NICE GUY... 
| WONDER IF... 





...-AND SINCE THE COMPANY | 
USED TO WORK FOR HAD THE SAME 


GET ME THE 

SKELLYSOLVE 
PEOPLE IN 

KANSAS CITY!! 


WELL, DON’T KEEP IT A 
SECRET... I'M 

REALLY ON 

THE SPOT!! 











CONGRATULATIONS!! | HEAR YOU'RE IN SOLID 
__ WITH THE BOSS SINCE YOU WHIPPED 
) yy THE CONTAMINATION PROBLEM!! 








THANKS TO YOUR 
TIP ON SWITCHING TO 
SKELLYSOLVE!! 











ONE MONTH LATER 
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When solvents are se important to your business, why take chances 
on quality or delivery? Next time you order specify Skellysolve. 


WRITE FOR MORE 


FACTS—OR CALL US A € ¥, 
TODAY AT LOGAN 1-3575<S 4 a I , 
IN’ KANSAS CITY, ‘S Ss) 
MISSOURI Y 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
Industrial Division 
605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


MAY 17, 1958 


AND SKELLYSOLVE IS SHIPPED IN 


SPECIAL TANK CARS TO ELIMINATE 


CHANCE OF CONTAMINATION . 





5. Shipping infor 


Promptly. mation sent 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 
SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, 
flaxseed, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. Closed cup flash point about 

-25 °F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Originally 
made to conform to A.O.C.S. specifi- 
cations for petroleum ether, and 
pharmaceutical extractions, where fin- 
est quality solvent is desired. Closed 
cup flash point about -50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth or other general extraction. 
Closed cup flash point about 12°F. 

Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 

















In New York, May 6-7 





Market Research 
Meeting Held 


@ Marketing Opportunities for 
Textiles Stressed at Conference 


“Marketing opportunities for textiles 
today are as great as ever,” Marvin R 
Cross, New York, president of Green- 
wood Mills, stressed in the concluding 
address of the two-day Textile Market 
Research Conference at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, May 6-7. 

“We may not have spectacular new 
uses right in view. We are, in fact, chal- 
lenged to prove ourselves in some of our 
areas of distribution by non-textile 
materials. 

“But we have great markets available, 
a growing population, public savings, 
a need for goods, and a desire for more 
goods than are required if only that 
desire can be unlocked by the keys of 
research and promotion,” he told the 
group of about 250 textile and market- 
ing executives. 

Cross summed up the theme of the 
meeting, “Marketing Opportunities for 
Textiles,” at which General Chairman 
J. M. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., pointed 
out in the opening session that “self- 
criticism and self-pity don’t build mar- 
kets for our products.” Cheatham is 
president of Dundee Mills. 

Market research techniques and ap- 
plications were discussed by the Textile 
Analysts Group of New York. 

Other speakers noted specific oppor- 





Crushers Meeting 
In Oklahoma 


Oklahoma cottonseed crushers 
and their guests are at Quartz 
Mountain Lodge, Quartz Mountain 
State Park, for the annual conven- 
tion of Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. The meeting 
is being held May 19-20. Guest 
speakers include Dr. Harold D. 
Loden, Paymaster Farms, Plain- 
view, Texas; and Dale Anderson, 
National Cotton Council field rep- 
resentative in Oklahoma and 
Northeast Texas. 











tunities in various markets provided 
the industry takes advantage of them 
with aggressive programs of research 
and sales. Herbert Breseman, New 
York, director of research for Life 
Magazine, pointed to three “built-in 
growth” factors promising greater mar- 
kets for textiles in the years ahead. 

These, he said, are the increase in the 
number of families where the head is 
better educated, in white collar workers, 
and in homes with older children only. 
All, he added, spend more in propor- 
tion to their income than other classi- 
fications, and these groups are becom- 
ing larger. 

Speaking on “Expanding Markets 
through New Applications,” Richard D. 
Wells, Dedham, Mass., assistant direc- 
tor, Fabric Research Laboratories, also 
made a plea for greater aggressiveness 
by the textile industry. 


© Buckeye To Expand 
Soybean Mill 


EXPANSION of soybean processing 
operation at its Raleigh, N.C., plant is 
announced by The Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Division of The Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 

Buckeye said plans called for im- 
mediate construction of a soybean proc- 
essing unit using modern solvent extrac- 
tion methods. Completion of the unit is 
expected in early 1959. 

The new unit will have an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons of soybeans and 
will be constructed on plant property. 
Capacity will be readily copedeiabie if 
conditions justify it in future years. 
Plans also call for construction of ad- 
ditional storage facilities for soybeans. 

When completed, the new facilities 
will enable the Raleigh plant to process 
soybeans and cottonseed simultaneously. 
Buckeye began its cottonseed processing 
in Raleigh in 1927. The plant currently 
has 40 employees. 

A Buckeye spokesman said the ex- 
pansion was prompted by the extensive 
development of soybeans as a major 
crop in North Carolina plus the increas- 
ing demand for soybean meal by mixed 
feed manufacturers. 

Raleigh is one of 14 oil mill locations 
of The Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 


Little Miss Cotton Picked 


Little Miss Cotton Contest winners 
from 17 cities are in Memphis to com- 
pete in the national finals, which started 
May 15, to find Little Miss Cotton of 
the U.S.A. Selection was made May 16, 
too late for this issue of The Press. 








[Combination ** Ninety 





The Same Outstanding Features 
As Previous Models, Plus: 


Steel Rib Rails with Precision Ground Ribs, Per- 
mitting easy Replacement of Ginning and Huller 
Ribs in the Field. 


Sealed-for-Life Fafnir Ball Bearings that are lub- 
ricated at the Factory, Requiring no further Lub- 
rication for the Life of the Bearing. 

All Stainless Steel Gin Front that will Remain 
Beautiful for the Life of the Gin. 


“The Perfect Combination—Cleans as it Gins” 


COTTON GIN CO. 


For °58 


[en-Jennia, 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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A CLIMAX OWNER GETS MORE 
THAN ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


HE GETS THE BEST SERVICE 
IN THE COTTON GIN INDUSTRY! 


It’s convincing enough to know that you bought the best engine for 
your service, but it’s a lot more convincing to know that the parts 


and service man is just a quick telephone call away —just in case 
A complete line of gas, 
gasoline or butane en- 
This is one of three important reasons . . . our customers tell us gines. 


you need him. 


. . why they buy and are so satisfied with Climax Engines. Here : 
6 cylinder to V-12. 


is a recent comment: 
Continuous duty — 192 
to 444 hp. at 1050 rpm. 


“I bought my Climax Engine because I was able to select the one 
just right for my job. They showed me how easy it was to maintain, 


Basic engines—40 to 605 
hp. (max.) at 1200 rpm. 


and this has proved completely true. What’s more, I am more satis- 
fied than ever now that the new Waukesha-Climax setup gives me 
the best service facilities I could ask for.” 











Get the complete facts from your Waukesha-Climax Distributor. 


WAUKESHA GIN POWER DISTRIBUTORS 


M. 0. MOODY & SONS, INC. 
Florida: Jacksonville, East Tampa 
POWER SERVICE CO. 
Georgia: Atlanta 


BERRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Tennessee: Memphis 


WAUKESHA SCUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
California: Bakersfield, Los Angeles, 
Taft, Ventura 


SOUTHERN COACH PARTS, INC. 
Alabama: Birmingham 


CULLANDER MACHINERY CO. 
Mississippi: Belzoni WAUKESHA SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


WAUKESHA SOUTHWESTERN ENGINE 
Texas: Corpus Christi, Houston, Dallas 


HELMSING BROTHERS, INC. 
Missouri: St. Louis 


HOPEMAN EQUIPMENT CO. 
Oklahoma: Seminole, Duncan 


REAGAN EQUIPMENT CO. 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
Mississippi: Natchez 

SOUTHERN BEARINGS & PARTS CO. 
North Carolina: Charlotte, Fayetteville 


Abilene, Snyder, Odessa, Kilgore 
Pampa, McAllen, Wichita Falls 
Louisiana: Shreveport, New Iberia 
New Mexico: Hobbs 


PARTS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Arizona: Phoenix 


WERME SUPPLY CO. 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 


CLIMAX ENGINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
e DIVISION OF WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY e 


FACTORY—CLINTON, IOWA 
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“MR. BILL 





BILL FORTENBERRY 
has been active in almost 
every phase of the cotton 
business, from farmer 
and ginner to industry 
representative at gov- 
ernment conferences in 
Washington. As _presi- 
dent of The Plains Cot- 
ton Growers, Inc., he has 
worked hard and long 
for the cotton industry 
and his leadership has 
contributed materially 
to making cotton “King” 
on the Plains. 


May 17, 1958 - 


W O. FORTENBERRY, 63-year-old 
native Texan and resident of the South 
Plains since 1923, has been a cotton pro- 
ducer and ginner for more than 30 years. 
During that time he has held virtually 
every office in ginning and farming 
organizations on community, state and 
national levels. 

Fortenberry, called “Bill” or “Mr. 
Bill” by his friends, was born in 1894 in 
Lone Oak, Hunt County, Texas. In 1916, 
when he was only 22 years old, he moved 
to Groom, Texas, and started wheat 
farming. Fortenberry continued his 
farming operations in the Panhandle 
until 1923. He moved that year to 
Ropesville in Hockley County and plant- 
ed his first cotton crop on the South 
Plains. He has had a cotton crop every 
year since. 

He entered the ginning business at 
Pep, also in Hockley County, about 1925. 
From then until 1952 he was extensively 
engaged in both farming and ginning. 

In 1929 he came to New Deal, Texas, 
in Lubbock County, and purchased a gin 
and farm land. At one time he operated 
as many as 6,500 acres of farm land in 
and near Lubbock. Today his farming 
operations include 2,500 acres in Lub- 
bock County and 1,200 acres in Gaines 
County. In Gaines County in 1957 he had 
a 1,000-acre soybean program. 

Also, during recent years Forten- 
berry has been active in the oil business, 
both production and retail sales. 

In his ginning operations at New Deal 
he built four entirely new gins and 
in 1940 he began a single variety gin- 
ning program. Many other gins have 
started one-variety programs since. 

In 1939-40 he was in the warehouse 
and compress business in addition to his 
other activities. During 1941 he was 
reported to have ginned more cotton at 
his New Deal Gin than any other single 
independent ginner in the country. That 
year Fortenberry’s gin turned out ap- 
proximately 12,000 bales. 


e Heads Plains Growers — At present 
Fortenberry is serving his second term 
as president of Plains Cotton Growers, 
Inc., an organization composed of more 
than 20,000 Texas High Plains cotton 
producers and allied businessmen. 

Fortenberry was instrumental in or- 
ganizing the PCG and was named its 
first president when the group was 
formed in January, 1956. Since then he 
has successfully led the group in a pro- 
gram that has done much to benefit 
High Plains producers and others con- 
nected with cotton. 

Activities of the PCG, under Forten- 
berry’s direction, have included a fight 
for additional cotton acreage for West 
Texas; the addition of humidification 
equipment at the USDA classing office 
in Lubbock at a cost of $40,000 paid for 
by PCG members; proposal for new cot- 
ton legislation; a fight to get light 
spotted cotton recognized as a separate 
classification by USDA; a _ quality 
education program among producers, 
and numerous other programs, all de- 


WHEREVER cotton men gather, they 
seek the advice of Bill Fortenberry. This 
typical gathering shows Bill, second from 
the right, talking with, left to right, 
F. Marion Rhodes of USDA; M. Earl 
Heard, West Point Manufacturing Co.; 
and Roy Forkner, immediate past presi- 
dent, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
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signed to improve the position of the cot- 
ton producer and businessman on the 
High Plains of Texas. 


e Past Honors — In addition to heading 
the Plains Cotton Growers, Fortenberry 
has served as president of the Plains 
Ginners’ Association, Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, and the National 
Ginners’ Association. He has been a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Cotton Council and of the High 
Plains Underground Water Conserva- 
tion District, and is now a director of 
the Lubbock National Bank and a dea- 
con in the Baptist Church. 

In 1952 Fortenberry sold his ginning 
operations and since then has operated 

. O. Fortenberry Investments, 1122 
Lubbock National Bldg., Lubbock. He 
is still actively engaged in farming. 

One of the things many people on the 
High Plains remember about Bill Fort- 
enberry is that back during the “hard” 
*30’s he personally financed the farming 
operations of many of his friends and 
neighbors. He had no notes, no paper; it 
was a gesture of a friend helping anoth- 
er friend. 

One of the stories “Mr. Bill” likes to 
use to illustrate his points is that any 
community endeavor is somewhat like a 
swinging door—it says push on one side 
and pull on the other. “People at work 
both pushing and pulling can usually 
result in something being done,” Mr. 
Bill believes. 

A friend of Bill Fortenberry summed 
up his opinion of him this way: “As long 
as I’ve known him, he has always treat- 
ed all men alike, showing no favoritism 
to anyone, yet treating each person with 
respect and dignity.” 

A high official of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington recently 
said of Bill Fortenberry: “W. O. Forten- 
berry is the best farmer representative 
I've ever seen come to Washington. He 
can present his point, be it either in 
front of Congress or a committee, with 
a minimum of words, yet do so in an 
effective manner.” 

One of the most respected leaders in 
the ginning industry, Fortenberry in 
1952 was named a member of the Cotton 
Advisory Committee to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

In addition to the many offices he has 
held in ginner groups and producer 
organizations, he has served continuous- 
ly on various committees throughout 
the cotton industry. 

At present he is a member of the 
Lubbock Club, the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce, the Lubbock County Farm 
Bureau and the Lubbock Agricultural 
Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fortenberry now make 
their home in Lubbock. They have four 
children: two sons, W. O. Fortenberry, 
Jr., and Joe Fortenberry, both of whom 
farm near New Deal; two daughters, 
Mrs. E. S. Smith, Lorenzo, and Miss 
Imogene Fortenberry, Lubbock; one 
brother, Fred Fortenberry lives at New 
Deal, and two sisters, Mrs. J. R. Weiss 
of Lubbock and Mrs. E. G. Nelson of 
Pampa, comprise the family along with 
Fortenberry’s six grandchildren. 


@ DR. MAX MYERS, director 
of South Dakota Experiment Station, has 
been appointed administrator of Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Myers s 
Gwynn Garnett, FAS administrator since 
April 1955, who has resigned to take a 
position with private industry. 
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Q Why do some growers harvest high-grade cotton 


early while their neighbors are still battling late- 
season boll weevils? 


High quality fiber usually comes from early cotton. Growers 
who strive for early production start an insect control pro- 
gram early to get the crop off to a fast start. Carefully -timed 
insecticide applications all through the season protect the crop, 
speed it toward maturity, and keep insect populations low. 


How many applications do they make during 
the early season? 

A study of the most successful growers shows they make two 
applications early for thrips, three more applications between 
the time first squares form and the time cotton reaches the 
first bloom stage. These treatments not only control thrips, 
fleahoppers and plant bugs, but strike at the overwintered 
weevils before females can lay their eggs. 


What about late-season applications? 

In some areas, after the first bloom appears, top growers 
start additional applications when weevil counts reach 10 
per cent, continue applications every five days until infesta- 
tions are below the 10 per cent level. In other areas, the 
early program alone can be adequate. The number of late- 
season applications needed depends a lot on the weather. 


Doesn't this cost a lot more than a late-season 
program only? 

No. Applications early in the season are relatively inexpen- 
sive. They more than pay their cost by eliminating some of 
the late-season treatments which require higher dosages to 
cover the larger plants. Cotton treated with only late-season 
applications usually has to set fruit when boll weevils and 
other insects are at their peak. 


Where can I get more information about a com- 
plete cotton insect program? 


See your dealer for your free copy of the new booklet “A 
Practical Cotton Insect Control Program.” If he can’t sup- 
ply you, write to the address below, giving your dealer’s 
name and address. We will send you your book, and furnish 
him copies for other growers in your community interested 
in such a program. 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Manufacturers of toxaphene 
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e National Cotton Week 


To Open Monday 


AMERICA’S ANNUAL SALUTE to 
King Cotton, National Cotton Week, 
opens Monday, May 19, with colorful 
pageantry across the country. 

Parades, fashion shows, aerial cotton 
bombardments, the presentation of a 
Cotton Fashion Award and other festivi- 
ties are scheduled in cities from New 
York to California. 

Maid of Cotton Jean Carter of At- 
lanta, and the newly-selected Little Miss 
Cotton will be among celebrities partici- 
pating in the twenty-eighth annual 
observance. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson will send a congratulatory mes- 
sage to be read to cotton exchanges on 
that day. J. S. Edmundson, president of 
the Dallas Cotton Exchange, will re- 
spond to Benson’s message in ceremonies 
at Dallas. 

Nathan Rosenfield, president of the 
Houston Cotton Exchange, will acknow- 
ledge the greeting in simultaneous exer- 
cises at Houston. T. M. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Fresno Cotton Exchange, 
will officiate at Fresno. 

Harry S. Baker of Fresno, president 
of the National Cotton Council is in 
New York to represent the 12 million- 
member cotton industry at a series of 
Cotton Week events. Baker is partici- 
pating in ceremonies launching Cotton 
Week at the New York Cotton Exchange, 
Monday morning, when Exchange Presi- 
dent Malcolm J. Rogers reads Benson’s 
message. 

New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
will present a Cotton Week Proclama- 
tion to Baker during ceremonies Mon- 


Final Report on Ginnings, 1957 Crop 


An increase of 5,081 running bales over the preliminary figures issued March 20 is shown in the 
final cotton ginnings report issued by the Bureau of Census. The 10,880,378 running bales ginned from 
the 1957 crop were handled by 6,349 active cotton gins in 751 counties in 18 states. 

Final figures of cotton ginned by states for the last three crops are shown in the —'e 


tabular statement. Quantities are given in both running bales, and equivalent 500-pound 


Cetten Ginned from the Crops of 1957, 1956, and 1955 
(Linters are not included) 


Running bales 


r Equivalent 500-pound bales 
_(Gross weight) 





1957 


10, 880, 378 


State 


13,151,208 
746,477 
822,923 
399,216 
465,613 
9,195 
579,189 
2,637 
7,646 
569,839 
577,274 
446,568 
282,982 
366,232 
259,523 
522,235 
527,484 
3,555,106 
11,069 


United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


day afternoon at Gracie Mansion. 
Mayor Wagner also will present the 
sixth annual Cotton Fashion Award to 
James Galanos, California dress de- 
signer, and this will be followed by a 
showing of summer cotton fashions. 


@ DALE W. McMILLEN, foun- 
der and chairman of the board of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., and its feed division, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
receive an honorary degree from Oberlin 
(Ohio) College June 9. He was a member 
of the Oberlin Class of 1904. 


1957 1956 
10,963,680 coty 827 “MM, 720, 581 
1,059,144 
725,628 
1,668,062 
1,210,131 
14,952 
700,397 
1,774 
7,486 
584,310 
2,020,776 
405,088 
250,029 
355,172 
456.881 
570,022 
620,213 
4,059,903 
535 10,623 


Parish Named Delta Head 


R. P. Parish, Jr., Greenwood, Miss., 
banker, was elected president of the 
Delta Council May 14 at the annual 
meeting at Cleveland, Miss. He succeeds 
G. C. Cortright, Rolling Fork, ginner 
and cotton grower. 

Speakers included Robert C. Jackson, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks and L. Palmer Brown, III, presi- 
dent of the Memphis Cotton Carnival. 


3 48, 03 30 
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All Steel Construction, 20 x 24, 
77 ton Cottonseed Capacity. 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


The New 





ELEVATED SEED HOUSE 


Positive Action Hopper Door is hand-chain driven with rack 
Each door is constructed from %” 
plate, lubricated by 4 grease fittings to insure ease of action. 
Opening size—42 x 32 inches in each hopper. 


and pinion gear. 


Access Door and Catwalk for safety and convenience. 
is all steel, flush mounted, steel framed, industrial type. The 
catwalk has a perforated safety grip-strut surface. 


Accessories for Seed House. A custom seed hopper can be 
located on seed house at customer’s option—mounted directly 
into the seed house structure, no separate stand needed. Shed 
for trailer storage also available at extra cost. 
holes allow the addition of this accessory at any time by 
simple bolting procedure. 


Estimates Furnished Promptly 


WONDER STATE 


steel 


Door 


Pre-drilled 


Paragould, Ark. 
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e Ginner Gives $500 
A&M Scholarship 


J. E. COYLE, J. E. Coyle Gin Co., 
Rowlett, Texas, has given a $500 scholar- 
ship for a Dallas County boy to study 
at Texas A&M. 

To be known as the J. E. (Ed) Coyle 
scholarship, it will be sponsored by the 
Dallas Agricultural Club, Charles E. 
Ball, club president, said that a special 
committee will choose the boy from 
applicants. 

Coyle, an outstanding conservation 
farmer, was named a North Texas dis- 
trict winner in the Fort Worth Press’ 
annual Save the Soil and Save Texas 
contest. He added $400 to the prize money 
to make available the $500 scholarship 
for a freshman student at Texas A&M 
College. 

Coyle owns 22 farms containing 3,800 
acres, in the Rowlett area. He said that 
56 years ago he paid his last $2 for a 
marriage license, then borrowed $200 to 
make his first crop. All of his land is 
paid for today. 

At a Waco awards meeting recently, 
he was awarded the $100 for outstand- 
ing conservation farmer of the district, 
and on Thursday, May 22, at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Garland Lions Club 
he will be awarded a plaque as the 
outstanding conservation farmer of the 
Dalworth District. 


To Oppose Mechem 





Burroughs Nominated 
In New Mexico 


John Burroughs, Portales, N.M., won 
the Democratic nomination for governor 
of New Mexico in the primary on May 
14. He is the head of Portales Valley 
Mills, a peanut processing firm, and has 
other business and agricultural interests. 
He has been a state representative dur- 
ing the past year. 

Burroughs will oppose Governor Ed- 
win L. Mechem, a Republican, in the 
general election. (A feature about the 
Democratic nominee, who was associated 
with oil milling at Dallas and San An- 
tonio, Texas, fore moving to New 
Mexico, and has other interests in Tex- 
as, appears on Page 31 of this issue.) 

New Mexico Democrats also renomi- 
nated U.S. Senator Dennis Chavez. 


Texas Cotton Acreage 
Report Issued 


C. B. Spencer, director of Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, has dis- 
tributed to members of the Association 
county figures on cotton acreage allot- 
ments and Soil Bank sign-up. It shows 
that, of the 196,327 cotton farms in 
Texas, 75,989 farmers have placed 
1,735,044 acres in the Soil Bank, and 
will be paid $62,087,023. 


Henry Wunderlich, Jr., Dies 


Henry Wunderlich, Jr., a member of 
the teaching staff at the Jniversity of 
Florida, Gainesville, died on May 11. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Wunderlich, Sr., of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, have many friends in the cotton 
oil milling and related industries who 
will extend sympathy to the family. 

Survivors include his wife, and two 
children, a daughter and son. 
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Leyendecker Promoted 


Dr. P. J. Leyendecker, head of the 
department of agricultural services at 
New Mexico A&M, will become assistant 
dean of agriculture and home eco- 
nomics on July 1. He will succeed Percy 
W. Cockerill, who is retiring. 

Doctor Leyendecker is widely known 
for his work with verticillium wilt and 
other cotton diseases. He will continue 
to head the agricultural services de- 
partment. 


Chickasha Moves Offices 


Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. has moved 
its headquarters from Chickasha, Okla., 
to Fort Worth, Texas. The mailing 
address is P.O. Box 511 and the phone in 
Fort Worth is WAlnut 6-0256. 


Cotton Contest Announced 


The Missouri Cotton Producers’ Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a_three-bale-per- 
acre cotton contest for 4-H and FFA 
students again this year, according to 
Hilton L. Bracey, executive vice- 
president. 


Jojoba Nuts Studied 


Jojoba nuts are being studied by 
USDA scientists as a potential source of 
oil or wax that resembles sperm whale 
oil. Jojoba is a wild shrub growing in 
Mexican and U.S. deserts. A preliminary 
report on the research is available from 
Southern Utilization and Research Di- 
vision, USDA, P.O. Box 7307, New 
Orleans 19. 





Look for the “T” on all TCI 
Side Opening Buckles. 


“This new buckle takes all the complications out of tieing cotton. 
We haven't had a broken buckle in over 2,000 bales.” 


“We have been using the new 
TCI Side Opening Euckle and 
find it saves time. It ‘s in all re- 
spects an improvement over 
the old type.” 


S. B. Shaifer, Manager 
LELAND Om Works 
LELAND, MISSISSIPPI 


“The speed and efficiency with 
which untrained pressmen tie 
out a bale of cotton with your 
new buckle has greatly simpli- 
fied our labor problem.” 


R. E. L. Wilson, 3rd 
Lee WILSON & CoMPANY 
WILSON, ARKANSAS 


USS and “T" are registered trademarks 





TCI Side Opening 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of 


General Offices: Fairfield, Alabama - 
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R. A. Pickens & Son COMPANY 
PICKENS, ARKANSAS 


“This new buckle takes all the complications 
out of tieing cotton. Anyone can tie cotton 
bales now. It is quick and easy and the ties 
are tied much more uniformly. We have not 
had a broken buckle in over 2,000 bales.” 


3 good reasons to always buy TCI Side Opening Buckles: 
1—Cuts hooking time 50%. 
2—The hump an the bottom of the buckle pre- 


vents edge ‘tear on cotton tie in case of a 
spider or misapplication of the tie. 

3—This is a universal buckle, satisfactory for 
gin, standard compress, or high-density com- 
press bales. 


ORDER NOW-—be sure you have enough TCI 
Side Opening Buckles to last all this season. 


Buckles and TCI Cotton Ties 


United States Steel 


United States Stee! Export Company, New York 





as viewed from 


© NCPA Sidelights 


CONVENTIONS make some of their 
most interesting news in the lobbies 
rather than in the meeting halls. Here 
are a few items picked up around the 
lobby of the Biltmore in Atlanta during 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation convention recently: 

Memory Course — Remembering 
names and faces is the perpetual prob- 
lem around a convention, and some of 
the NCPA crowd recounted their most 
horrible experiences along this line. 
Hart Toler of Memphis broke up the 
gathering by telling of taking a Dale 
Carnegie memory training course. A few 
days later, he failed to recognize the 
teacher when he met him on the street. 

Kite Fiyinc — Charlie Wallace of 
West Monroe was winner of a story ses- 
sion with his version of a man being 
told to go fly his kite-——but Charlie will 
have to tell this one. 

CONFUSION — A story we can tell 
here, because Earl Butz, convention 
speaker, told it in his talk, has to do 
with the confusion in Washington. Butz 
said that, having been in Washington, 
the confusion reminded him of that of a 
young man he saw in Chicago. Standing 
on a curb on a rainy night, the neatly- 
dressed young man was splashed with 
mud by a passing taxi. Turning to Butz 
and a friend the confused, angry man 
said, “Did you blankety- blanks see 


what that gentleman just did to me?” 

MempBers of NCPA have received 
from Executive Vice-President J. D. 
Fleming a “Work Plan for Cotton Leg- 
islation.” This outlines suggested acti- 
vities to aid cotton producers, business- 
men and others in understanding the 
need for prompt action on legislation. 
NCPA’s offices also have sent county 
agents and vocational agricultural in- 
structors a column by Gerald Dearing 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
titled “Cotton on the Road to De- 
struction.” 


* Golden Anniversary 

AGRONOMISTS are observing the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Society of Agronomy. 
Leaders in the Society include many 
scientists who have made noteworthy 
contributions to agricultural progress. 


* New Tung Oil Uses 


TUNG OIL can supply a varnish resin 
under a new process patented by USDA. 
The resin can be used for a variety of 
high-grade, inexpensive coatings. U.S. 
Patent No. 2,829,064 has ben granted to 
L. L. Hopper, Jr.. USDA Southern 
Utilization Research and Development 
Division, New Orleans. Information is 
available from the Division, while copies 
of the patent may be obtained for 25 


cents from the 
Washington. 

The varnish resin is soluble in mineral 
spirits, gives a high quality product with 
such a low level of solids and is quite 
inexpensive to use. It is described as 
waterproof, tough and flexible, of good 
color, and excellent pigment wetting 
properties. It levels well, has good gloss 
retention, and is so versatile it can be 
used to prepare coatings ranging from 
a penetrating floor sealer or metal pri- 
mer, to a four-hour enamel for either 
interior or exterior use. 


© Old Problem, New Prize 


IDENTIFYING OLIVE OIL still wor- 
ries producers, just as it did almost a 
century ago when American cotton- 
seed oil first found markets abroad as 
a substitute for, or as misbranded 
“olive oil.”” Cottonseed oil has long sold 
on its own merits, but the problem of 
identifying pure olive oil remains. 
International Olive Growers’ Federa- 
tion is offering one million liras for 
the most practical and original test for 
determining the origin of different oils. 


U.S. Patent Office, 


© Stowaways 


CYSTS of golden nematodes were found 
aboard the Mayflower II, by sharp-eyed 
USDA officials. An inspection was made 
when the ship landed at Provincetown 
Harbor, Mass. The cysts were found in 
soil which had sifted down over the 
eargo from 50 bags of potatoes. Plant 
quarantine officials feel that had ex- 
aminations begun when the first May- 
flower docked, instead of centuries later, 
crop and ornamental losses would be 
much lower today. 





Contact us now! 


Phone BR 6-5625 





Box 276 


Seed That Travels in 


§ >, Hybrid Corn 
» Hybrid Sorghum 


ay 


Ferris Watson Seed Co. 


GARLAND, TEXAS 


the Best Circles! 


Cottonseed 


ATS 
WATSON 
\e >< =e 


Watson’s Seeds Are 
“Bred the Best 
for the Southwest” 
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Many Groups Represented 





Texans Agree on Cotton Plan 


Ts agreed on broad provisions 
needed in any federal cotton pro- 
gram at a meeting May 5 in Austin. 
These provisions are: 

1. The first objective must be equit- 
able income protection for producers. 

2. The Soil Bank acreage reserve pro- 
gram should be abolished. 

3. A national cotton allotment for 
1959 should not be less than 17,500,000 
acres. Each producer should be per- 
mitted to choose between expanded acre- 
age with a lower support price level, or 
fewer acres and a higher support level. 

4. There should be one competitive 
price to all mill customers—foreign and 
domestic—for American cotton. 

These provisions were endorsed, sub- 
ject to approval by their organizations, 
by representatives of Texas Farm Bu- 
reau, Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., Old 
Cotton Belt Association, Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, Texas Federation 
of Cooperatives and farm leaders from 
the Coastal Bend and Rio Grande Val- 
ley areas. 


Resolutions have been sent to mem- 





Lint and Seed Value 
Crop of 1957 








Value of cotton and cottonseed from the 1957 
crop is estimated by USDA at $1,854,000,000. Lint 
value was $1,618,000,000 and seed $235 million. In 
1956-57, lint brought $2,113,000,000 and seed $289 
million. Lint prices averaged 29.5 cents during 
the season, to May 1, against 31.75 cents per 
pound the season before. The 1957-58 average seed 
price of $51.10 per ton compared with $53.40 a 
ton the season before. 

By states, value of lint and seed from the 1957 
crop is estimated as follows: 

Cotton Cottonseed 

Value of 

production 


Value of 
production 
1956 1957! 1956 1957 
1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 
34,910 
53,829 
60,949 
65,494 
78,664 
152,933 
27,231 
151,078 
53,103 


1,000 
dollars 
6,306 
9,112 
10,622 
9,896 
13,650 
33,915 
8,694 
29,224 
12,209 
6,026 
85,928 
8,016 
19,439 
35,086 


1,000 
dollars 
4,637 
7,078 
8,383 
8,466 
9,954 
23, 138 


236,027 


States 6,513 


U.S. 2,112,625 
Other States 
7 R58 
2,200 
428 
.648 


Pome rican-Egypt*® 
Texas 
N. Mex. 
Ariz. 
Calif. 
Total 


A.-E 15,719 


11957 crop preliminary. 
* Less than $500. 
* Included in State and United States totals. 
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bers of Congress and individual organi- 
zations have actively worked in behalf 
of these provisions since the meeting. 


Whisnant Is Retiring 


Tom H. Whisnant, Augusta, Ga., is 
retiring after 47 years with Swift Oil 
Mills. Hie joined Swift in 1911 at Colum- 
bia, S.C., moved to Augusta in 1916 and 
managed the Augusta mill from 1926 to 
1947. He has been on special assign- 
ment at the Augusta mill since 1947. 


Plans call for 
meetings. 


The Austin meeting was called by the 
Old Cotton Belt 
president of The 
Farmer, served as chairman; 
Cotton 
secretary. (See also, Washington Column 


Butler, 
Davis, Plains 


in this issue.) 


continued 


committee 


Eugene 
Progressive 
and Dan 
Growers, as 


Association. 
periment Station 
tests, irrigated 
Branch 


irrigated cotton. 


plots at 
Experiment 
significant increases in wilt 


Wilt Research Reported 


Supplemental irrigation may 
Verticillium wilt in cotton, 


increase 
Arkansas Ex- 
out. In 1957 
the Northeast 
Station showed 
over non- 


points 








SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your por- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


Sten 


* the 


With grain ng a. more 
‘important in the agricultural economy of 
, forword- looking cotton ginners 
have ‘already: adapted their operations 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 
and processing equipment. They‘ve 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
. greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 
It can do the same for you! 


vic 
\s machinery 
deta 


Mail the Coupon! 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 


Available in 6 sizes 


Y% to 5 ton capacity— 


to meet any _ 


MODEL “M" HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


SE Oot eee 





The Duplex Mill ‘& Siasslodedes fompeny 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


Yes, 


machines checked. 


a 
FIRM 


(_] Vertical Feed Mixer 


[_] Molasses Mixer 
[_] Cob Crusher 


[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 


[_} Corn Cutter and Grader 


Po ieeieeieieetententettetietetedtead 


[_] Model “'M"’ Haommermil! 
[_] Model 
[_] Electric Truck Hoist 
(_] Corn Scalper 


{_} Chain Drag 


S$’ Hommermilt 


{_} Corn Sheller with Blowers [ | Attrition Mill Blower 


{_] Regular Corn Shelter 
Pitless Corn Sheller 


} 
} 
4 


Or 
= 





ADDRESS _ 


Magnetic Separator 


(_] Forced Air Corloader 
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_} Corn Crusher- Regulator 
[ | Grain Feeder 
[} Grain Blower 
[_] Complete Line Catalog 


23 





—_ AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents 


in making word count. Minimum yf 
week of issue. Please write 


address 
Thursday morning of 


per word y negetien. Resipie yous Siem pare 
vinlais Copy must be in our hands by 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—FPilter presses, ccrocning tanks, Cag 
and twin motor Anderson Super 

l4l-caw linters, baling 

Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Ba’ + 

separating units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack cookers, 72° 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed , a and 60” rolls, 
boilers, Pweg press ipment.—V. A. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 08. Fort 1 ‘orth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—<Anderson Super Duo expeliers. Fil- 


gum: 
Carver linters. Double-box linter press. Bar hul- 
lers. Attrition mills. 20° to 80” fans. Motors: 75 
h.p. and under. Starting boxes and switches.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell St., 
Dallas, Texas. Telephone RI-7-5958. 

OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oi] screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single press 
expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, 
Pennsylvania. 
INSPECTIONS | a 
stallation.Osear V. 
ing, Phone puter 9-2172, 
vine, Texas. 


Cin Equipment for Sale 


HAVE new all-steel bolted gin building 36’ x 93’ 
=x 24° wall, 26° x 36° engine room, double suction, 
erected on your —_w ae -_? build 
seed houses, warehouses, yre of 
steel building. Call Marvin ‘os Mitchell, “WH-8-0346, 
Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—5-60” Super units, 5-66" Super units, 
6-80 saw Continental 4X feeders. Gin stands: 
4-00 saw Hardwicke-Etter, 3 Continental Model 
F brush, 4 Continental Model E brush, 4-80 saw 
Cen-Tennial. 2 Continental 10’ bur machines. All 
types of separators, conveyor distributors and 
other gin equipment. — Sam Clements, West 
Memphis, Ark. 


Dismantile and in- 
Bhatta. Industrial Engineer- 
P. 0. Box 357, Grape- 








USED GIN EQUIPMENT 
BARGAINS 


14° Murray Bur Machine 
(Less supports, inlet & outlet 
conveyors). All new cylinders, 
bearings and belts 
Rebuilt 24-shelf Tower 
Driers, Each 
18” Hull Vacuums 
(like new), Each 
72” Continental Separator with 
Vacuum (like new) 
52%" Murray Separator 
(no vacucm) 
562%" Murray Separators 
(completely new), Each 
Murray Horizontal 
Press Pump 
Continental Vertical 
Press Pump 
Murray 80-Saw Mote 
Section Gin Stands, Each 
Murray 30” Multi-blade Fan 
Continental Multi-blade Fan 
30° Claridge Fan 
Single 40° Murray Fan 
Double 36” Murray Fan 
Double 40° Murray Fan 
45” Claridge Fan— 
Multi-blade 


POWER UNITS 


RXISV Le Roi 
D-1000 Le Roi, 100 h.p. 
GMC Diesel 671, 130 h.p. 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


Paragould, Ark. 


$3,000.00 
1,000.00 
240.00 
700.00 
330.00 
1,000.00 











FOR SALE—Two complete, all-steel, a <tevtate 
. 5-80 


SWift 9-4940, wo * 


FOR SALE—Simplex steel — press, Conti- 
nental down-packing with EJ tramper, ram 
eylinder in good condition, %$3,750.—James 
Mann, Phone: 4931, Conyers, 











Continental. Press alone worth the 
outfit—$7,500..James C. Mann, phone 2267, Cov- 
ington, Ga. 

FOR SALE—One complete Murray gin with | 24- 
shelf tower drier and h.p. . 


Schrade, CHurchill 5-3304 or CHurchill 5-3347, 
Rowlett, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Three modern gins. Machinery only 
to be moved. All three equipped with lint cleaners 
and driers. Price range from $20,000 to $30,000. 
Any one of these gins is a real bargain. Soil 
Bank has eliminated cotton in their territory.— 
Jim Hall, P. O. Box 751, Phone: Riverside 1-1393, 
Dallas, Texas. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE— All-stee! outfits for sale: 
DM, 3-80 Hardwicke- 
ay and 3-80 Amey 3-80 Murray with steel 
bound down-packing press. All priced to sell just 
ever junk prices. Exporters please note. Call me 
quick.—Sam Cl ts, West M Ark. 
FOR SALE—i4’ Murray bur machine, late model, 
steel, excellent condition. Contact me for other 
machinery, may have some on hand.—Jack Brook- 
shire, Rt. 2, Slaton, Texas. Phone VAlley 8-3706. 


FOR SALE—Steel press Continental up-packing 
== with EJ tramper, pump and ram, in 
condition, $5,250.—James C. Mann, 
Seeoees 4931, Conyers, Ga. 
FOR SALE—Continental No. 40 condenser with 
connecting piping; 1-50" separator, revolving 
drum type with front and rear connections; 1 
wagon telescope; 1 overflow These 
items are in good condition. 
Brownsville, Texas. Write E. 
Box 1086, San Benito, Texas. 


FOR SALE Complete gin plate. 1 “hand 
Sam Clements, 
Phone REgent 5-3764, Weet Memphis, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—5 Super Mitchell extractor feeders. 
Phone W. J. Ely, Snyder, Texas, or write me at 
$109 Avenue U, Snyder, Texas. 

FOR SALE—We are dismantling gin plant. 100 
h.p. electric motor, steel bound swinging door 
press, 5-80 12° Lummus automatic gins, big 
drum cleaning feeders, 5-cylinder 60” air draft 
cleaner, 40” superblast suction fan, Beaumier 
press pump driven with 10 h.p. motor, Hardwicke- 
Etter seed scale, steel noiseless Cameron automatic 
cotton packer. Shafting in various sizes and bear- 
ings, pulleys, belting up to 18” x 6 ply R.E., ete. 
For further details write Kollaja Gin Camoens. 
Ganado, Texas. Phone 3185—Joe Kolla 








Carmen Gin Co., 
Spicer, mgr., 





FOR SALE—Complete outfits to be 

4-00 Murray, one 4-90 Continental and one 5-80 
Murray, all less buildings.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 18-A Hackberry St.. Phone: Day or Night, 
PL-2-8141, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three 1951 Model 80-saw Lummus 
gin stands, with three Lummus feeders, 
dropper, condenser, lint flue, 2-drum cleaner, 
twin 45” Phelps fans, pulleys, belting, line shaft- 
ing, seed conveyor. All or any part of this. Call 
or write: Bert Sample, Pleasant Plains, Ark. 


LUMMUS COMBER—Latest model for sale—com- 
plete including grid bars, catwalks, supports, pip- 
ing, motors, starts, ete. Make offer first letter.— 
Valley Gin Company, P. O. Box 548, Peoria, 
Arizona. 

FOR SALE—5-80 Murray located in Central Texas 
blackland. Steel building, adequate butane power, 
minimum soil bank. One gin community in opera- 
§ee. Sell at bargain. Contact Ray Goad, Temple, 

exas. 


FOR SALE—Bargain prices: One Mitchell heater, 
1M BTU, practically new, twin 30” Cen-Tenniai 
trash fans with 30 h.p. motor, V-belt drive and 
push button starter, practically new, One 100- 
h.p. 2200 V-motor with V-belt drive, switch and 
starter. Contact G. N. Irish, Box 1567, Muskogee, 
Okla. Phone Murray 2-4711. 
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COMPLETE Lummus gin, stands, drier, boll ex- 
tractor, cleaners, extractor feeders, electric and 
diesel power.—L. L. Kolar, Flatonia, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Cheap. To be moved. Located at 
Kingston, Oklahoma. Three-stand Mitchell con- 
veyor distributor, three super Mitchell machines, 
three 1949 Model 80-saw, all-steel Cen-Tennial 
Comma: gins with lint flue and connections. 
One 100 h.p. electric motor with starters, switches, 
conduit, cable and V-belt drive, one set of trans- 
mission, shafts, Lang belting, and 
telescoping. The above priced at $2,500, or will 
sell separately. Contact Jim Hall, Phone Riverside 
1-1393, P. O. Box 751, Dallas, Texas. 
nn ~~ yo 4 late model steel Con- 
w conveyor and 

an | Me Lummus steel bur machines. Steel 
Cleaners: 4- and 6-cylinder 50” Continental in- 
clines, 5- and T-cylinder 50” Hardwicke-Etter, 
6-cylinder Stacy, 4-cylinder 8 Lummus and 12- 
unit Lummus rmo. Lint Cleaners: Five Mur- 
ray saw type and nine Continental. 5-80 saw 
late model Murray glass front gin stands. Mitchell 
convertible and super units in 60” and 66” lengths. 
Two trough Continental, Murray Big Reel and 
l4-chelf tower drier complete. — Government 
type tower driers. Lummus seed scales. 48” Lum- 
mus, 43” Stacy, 50” Gullett and 50” Hardwicke- 
Etter steel separators. I horizontal pump 
with 15 h.p. electric motor with fully enclosed 
silent chain drive and Continental fully enclosed 
automatic lubrication back gear driven vertical 
triplex press pump. 12’, 16’, 17° and 20’, 9” steel 
serew elevators. New and used fans, belting, con- 
veyor trough and a general line of transmission 
equipment. For your largest, oldest and most 
reliable source of used and reconditioned gin ma- 
chinery, contact us. Call us regarding any ma- 
chinery or complete gin plants which you have 
for sale or trade.—R. B. Strickiand & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Phone: Day or night, PL-2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE — 4-80 Continental, Munger electric 
power. Entire plant, or any part of it. In good 
operational condition at a bargain.—120 Sherman 
Drive, Denton, Texas. 


FOR SALE—8-80 saw Continental brush, all 
modern, all-steel gin, with 2 driers, bur machine, 
2 impact cleaners, lint cleaners, Mitchei] Super 
units, all-steel press with E.J. tramper. In opera- 
tion 1957. Excellent condition.—Estate C. E. 
Cloutier, Natchitoches, La. 

















FOR SALE 
USED GIN MACHINERY 


Completely rebuilt and painted gin stands: 
5-80 saw F3 Continental 
5 late model 80-saw Murrays 
4-80 saw double moting automatic 
Lummus 
Feeders : 
5-66” Super Mitchells with grid screens 
5-60” Super Mitchells with hardened saws 
and steel brushes 
5 Continental 67” Master Double X 
4-66” large Hardwicke-Etter with 4- 
cylinder aftercleaners 
Separators : 
1-50” Hardwicke-Etter 
1-72” Continental 
Distributor: 
1 Continental with change bale hoppers 
for 5 stands 
Cleaners : 
2-10’ 6-cylinder Continental incline 
1-72” 6-cylinder Continental incline 
1-52” 6-cylinder Murray horizontal 
1 6-cylinder Continental air line cleaner 
with vacuum 
1 7-cylinder 70” Continental with 3-cylin- 
r horizontal and 4-cylinder incline 
with V-belts 
Drier: 1 Continental 2-trough 
Burner: 1-144M BTU Continental 
Press Pump: 1 Continental 
: 1-27 pin EJ 
1-72” square Continental 


Hardwicke-Etter 
Phelps 


Cen-Tennial 
and hardsurfaced blast wheels of 
all makes and sizes 
Rams and Casings 
1 Continental vith bypass heads 
1 Murray 
Rebuilt saw cylinders 


KIMBELL 
Used Gin Machinery Co. 


P. O. Box 456 Phone 3372 
Earth, Texas 
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FOR SALE—Loecated at Bradley, Arkansas, one 
good Continental 10 bur machine with overflow 
conveyor and steel supports, $1,500.—Bill Smith, 
Box 694, Phones OR-4-9626 and OR-4-7847, 
Abilene, Texas. 


WANTED: Two intermediate bottoms for me x 
85” cooker.—Selma Soybean Corporation, P. 
Box 488, Selma, N.C. 


WANTED—Complete gin plants and used gin 





FOR SALE—5-80 Continental F3 gins, Le Roi. 
irrigated, $57,000, $15,000 cash. 4-90 Hardwicke- 
Etter, electric, steel, $125,000, small down pay- 
ment. 5-80 Murray, electric, steel, big irrigation, 
$160,000, $60,000 cash. 5-80 Continental, steel, elec- 
tric, irrigated, $140,000, $40,000 cash. 4-90 Conti- 
nental, electric, irrigated, $75,000, carry good loan. 
4-90 Murray, electric, steel, big irrigation, 
$165,000. Owner will carry part.—W. T. Raybon, 
Porter 2-1605, Box 41, Lubbock, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 late model Hardwicke-Etter long 
tramper, good condition. 5-1950 model 





stroke 
Hardwicke-Etter saw type lint cleaners, good con- 
dition. — Abernathy Farmers Co-operative Gin, 
Abernathy, Texas. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE at prices you can afford. 
All-steel bur machines as follows: 1-12" Murray, 
$800, 14° Lummus, $1,200, 1-10’ Wichita, $500, 
2-10° Continentals, $700 each,l Murray VS sepa 
rator, "53 model, $400. 1 6-cylinder Gullett cleaner, 
$550. 1-60” late model down draft Murray con- 
denser, $700. 5-80 saw Murray gin stands, used 
one season, $500 each. 1 Murray steel bound and 
deck PX press, $750. 1 Stacy travelling telescope, 
$150. 1-45” all-steel fan, $150. 4-80 saw Conti- 
nental air blast gin stands, 30 fronts, all-steel ribs 
used one season, $800 for all. 100 pillow type 
bearings, 115/16, 2—3/16, 1—11/16 at $10 each. 
1 Murray pump, new head, $350. Thousands of 
pulleys, most all sizes. Many other items at less 
than 1/3 price to clear warehouses at once. Sales- 
man on lot at all times for the next 60 days. 

Spencer's Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 5 Miles 
North Highway 81, Box 204, Georgetown, Texas. 


FOR SALE—2 late model 70” Hardwicke-Etter 
separators, good condition.—Hale Center Co-op 
Gin, Hale Center, Texas. 


FOR SALE—New 40’ x 120’ with 24’ wall gin 
building in West, Texas. Suction shed, Ited 
I-beam construction. Bargain. Call Marvin R. 


Mitchell, Steel Building, FE 1-6660, Dallas Texas. 


FOR SALE-—4-60” Mitchell standard feeders, 2-80 
saw Murray A/B gins with glass fronts, one 
Mitchell 60” Super Jem, one Murray %M burner, 
one 4-section Murray conveyor distributor.— Phone 
13 or write Box 228, Macon, Miss. 


COTTON GIN now being dismantled. Will sell all 
machinery or any part, all steel cleaners, bur 
machine, feeders, 370° all-steel conveyor and box 
with three inclosed angle drives, five fans, gin 
pipe, etc.—-D. T. Hurley, Cooper, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Lint cleaners: One Lummus 
comber, 5-80 1951 Murray 
4-90 Lummus Jets complete with Hartzell fan 
and 30 h.p. motor. Gins: 4-80 Continental F3 
brush, 5-80 Continental F3 AB, 5-90 Gullett, 4-80 
Continental Model C brush with 30 fronts, 3-80 
Model C brush, 12-80 glass front Murrays and 
lint flue for 4, 4-80 glass front Lummus and lint 
flue, 1-80 Continental Model E brush, 1-80, 1949 
Lummus. Huller cleaner feeders: 5-80 Continental 
4X with hot air ducts for drying and grid bars 
under cleaners, 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cyl- 
inder aftercleaner, 7-80 Continental Double X, 
4-80 Lummus LEF’s, 1-80 Lummus MEF. Cleaners: 
1-52” 8-cylinder V-drive Stacy, 1-72” 6-cylinder 
Murray blow-in type, 1-8’ wide, 6-cylinder Lum- 
mus, 1-52” 4-cylinder Continental, one 1-cylinder 
50” V-drive blow-in type Hardwicke-Etter, one 
j-cylinder 52” flat belt blow-in type Murray, 
one 5-cylinder 52” V-drive blow-in type Murray. 
Driers: 2 Murray Big Reels, one 16-section and 
one 12-section Lummus Thermo-cleaner. Separa- 
tors: 1-72” Murray, 1-52” Continental, 1-52” 
Gullett, 1-72” Lummus. Bur machines: 2-10’ 
Wichitas with 3-cylinder aftercleaners, Con- 
tinental with long overflow conveyor and steel 
platform, 1-14" steel Hardwicke-Etter with steel 
platform, 1-14’ all-steel, V-drive Lummus, 1-10’ 
all-steel Lummus with 5-cylinder built-in after 
cleaner, 1-14’ Stacy. Condensers: 2-72” 5-discharge 
Hardwicke-Etters, 1-72” 5-discharge Continental. 
Burners: Two Hardwicke-Etters, one Murray, one 
Mitchell. Rotor lifts: Two Hardwicke-Etters. 
Conveyor distributors: One 4-80 Lummus. Presses: 
One Continental stee! bound up-packing. One 
Murray all-steel down-packing. One  all-steel 
Hardwicke-Etter single box. Pumps: One each 
Murray, Continental, Lummus, Cen-Tennial and 
Alamo. Seed scales: One set Hardwicke-Etter, 
one set Lummus. Engines: One V-8 Le Roi, two 
Twin Six MM, one 6-cylinder MM. one 6-cylinder 
Buda, one 6-cylinder Waukesha. Electric motors 
and fans in various sizes.—Bill Smith, Box 694, 
Phones OR-4-9626 and OR-4-7847, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Lummus complete gin. All major 
machinery except press new 1951. Small quantity 
cotton ginned each year. Call or write Dothan Oil 
Mill Company, Telephone LD 1, Dothan, Alabama. 


J 
Equipment Wanted 
WANTED— All-steel downpacking press with long 
box, together with tramper.—H. B Chambliss, 
Route 3, Box 179, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


1957 
saw type complete, 


1-10" 





WANTED to buy single box down-packing linter 
press with hydraulic pump, second hand but in 
perfect condition.—Box AH, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 
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y.—Sam Clements, West Memphis, Ark. 





Personnel Ads 


EXPERIENCED gin manager. Familiar with mod- 
ern machinery, handling of cotton and large 
operations.—Box MP, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


OPENING for experienced gin manager. Apply 
Farmers Co-op Gin Association, Box 516, Los 


Fresnos, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


SEE US for good used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt dressing.— 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—1-125 h.p. G-A- A-W 12% x 16 2-cylin- 
der, 2-cycle, netural gas Cooper Bessemer engine. 

ew heads and new governor. Air tanks and air 
jammer, all for $750, Madill, Oklahoma. Contact 
—- Hall, phone Riverside 1-1393, Box 751, Dallas, 
Tex 














FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 





FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M, 1 
Bearing, Open Dripproof, $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master, Slipring Motor, 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Bearing, Open 
Dripproof, $5,130.00. — W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 











FOR SALE—One Le Roi L3000-RXISV 12-cylinder 
300-350 h.p. Cotton gin equipped, guaranteed in 
operating condition. Priced low to move. One 
General Motors diesel twin—-6-cylinder, cotton gin 
equipped, guaranteed in operating condition—300 
h.p. @ 1800 RPM. Priced low to move. One Min- 
neapolis-Moline Twin 6 Model 121@-12A, cotton 
gin equipped, guaranteed in operating condition 
200 h.p. Priced low to move.—W. M. Smith Elec- 
tric Company, HAmilton 8-4606, 3200 Grand Ave- 
nue, Dallas Texas. 
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Hicky Heads Crushers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


address by the Reverend Pierce Harris, 
Atlanta pastor. 

“You can’t run agriculture from 
Washington,” warned Dean Earl Butz 
of Purdue University. He was the other 
guest speaker at the Monday session. 

Butz told the crushers not to let the 
government become the senior partner 
in their own business. 

Price freedom is basic to free enter- 
prise, the former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture said. 


TOP PHOTO shows E. F. Czichos, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Durrett Williams, Colum- 
bia, S.C., admiring the tulips in the gar- 
dens at the Atlanta Biltmore, NCPA 
convention headquarters. CENTER 
PHOTO, Harry S. Baker, Fresno, Calif., 
a past president of NCPA and president 
of the National Cotton Council discusses 
the convention program with Mr. and 
Mrs. L. P. Martin, Marshall, Texas. 
BOTTOM PHOTO shows W. W. Snipes, 
Marion, S.C., Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Durand, 
Hobart, Okla.; and W. G. Taylor, Lan- 
caster, S.C., resting between sessions. 
Photos by E. T. Hollowell, NCPA. 
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Frisco in 1959 


National Cottonseed Preducts 
Association next year will meet in 
San Francisco for the first time. 
It was announced at the close of 
the Atlanta meeting that the 1959 
convention will be held on May 
10-11-12 in San Francisco. The 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmount 
Hotels will be headquarters. 


Out-going President Bateman ex- 
pressed similar views in his annual ad- 
dress when he urged the industry always 
to cling to the goal of freeing “cotton’s 
productive and competitive capacities.” 
Bateman added “only if cotton is com- 
petitive and prosperous can our own in- 
dustry prosper in the future.” 

The retiring head of NCPA reviewed 
his experiences during the past year in 
working to obtain legislation for cotton 
and the cottonseed crushing industry. 
He outlined the present legislative situa- 
tion, saying that it seems imperative 
that public opinion should “very soon 
crystallize in support of some one type 
of legislation that will allow cotton to 
escape from its present dilemma.” 

Reports made at the Monday session 
included those of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Fleming and Secretary-Treasurer 
Moloney; and of the rules and charter 
and by-laws committees. All reports will 
appear in detail in the convention pro- 
ceedings, published by The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, official NCPA pub- 
lication. The Association will distribute 
these proceedings. 


e Second Session Supplementary com- 
mittee reports opened the Tuesday morn- 
ing session. 

Problems and opportunities shared by 
cottonseed and soybean processors were 
stressed by M. D. McVay, chairman of 
the board, National Soybean Processors’ 
Association. 

“Holding and expanding export mar- 
kets for fats and oils,” McVay declared, 





ee" A 


OLD GUARD MEMBERS, shown here, gathered for their second annual reunion on May 19, 1921, at the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago. The picture was brought to the fortieth annual meeting of the Old Guard, at Atlanta in 1958, by George Ellis Cov- 


ington, whose father is in the picture. Not all in the picture could be identified at presstime, but some readers 
supply the missing names. Starting in the foreground, 
F. W. Brode, J. J. Culbertson, Robert E. 2: uma J. Lawton, 


J. H. Dubose, Percy Chivers, J. J. Gash, 


“is in the best interest of the farmer, 
the consumer, the government and the 
processor. We should join in a bold pro- 
gram of market development and sales- 
manship—a program designed to build 
permanent markets.” 

Foreign trade opportunities for oil- 
seeds also were discussed by the other 
guest speaker Tuesday—Raymond A. 
Ioanes, deputy administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, USDA 

Garlon A. Harper, director of re- 
search and education; and A. B. Pitt- 
man, general counsel, were Association 
officials reporting at this session. Dr. 
H. L. Wilcke made the report for the 
research committee and Ben R. Barbee 
reported for the traffic committee. 


e Honorary Members — The Association 
paid tribute to a number of retired lead- 
ers of the industry by electing them to 
honorary membership. The men honored 
were Jas. Gill, Paris, Texas; Ray 
Grisham, Abilene, Texas; R. M. Hughes, 
Gieer, S.C.; A. L. Ward, Dallas; H. E. 
Wilson, Wharton, Texas, and J. O. Wil- 
son, Atlanta. 

A. L. Ward, who retired May 1 after 
32 years as head of the Association’s 
educational and research activities, re- 
ceived special tribute as he was elected 
to honorary membership. A. L. Durand, 
past president, a director and longtime 
leader in the industry, led in the recog- 
nition, but other speakers also referred 
to Ward’s accomplishments. 


e Gift Presented — Retiring President 
Bateman and Mrs. Bateman were pre- 
sented with gifts in appreciation of his 
leadership during the past year. Bill 
Coberly, Los Angeles, a past president, 
made the presentation. 


e Old Guard — The Old Guard, honorary 
oil mill organization, held its annual 
reunion Monday evening at the Capital 
City Club. New members elected were 
L. W. Althauser, Dallas; John Moloney, 
Memphis; George C. Perry, Jackson, 
Miss.; Irvin Fleming, Memphis; H. M. 
Henry, Augusta, Ga.; Jack Kidd, Birm- 
ingham; Jack Mills, Stamford, Texas, 
and M. W. Lyons, New Orleans. 
Officers of the Old Guard were re- 
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elected: Tom Law, Atlanta, president; 
Joe Flaig, Dallas, vice-president; R. M. 
Hughes, Greer, S.C., historian; and C. E. 
Garner, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 
Dick Doughtie, Memphis, was named 
assistant historian. 


e Entertainment — Special entertain- 
ment features of the meeting included 
the ladies’ luncheon and style show; golf 
tournament; receptions Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, and the annual 
dinner dance on Tuesday evening. 


Texas Cottonseed Crushers 
(Continued from Page 14) 


will leave Galveston at 6 a.m., Sunday, 
returning at 6 p.m 

The Past Presidents’ Club will meet at 
1 p.m. Sunday, and a family night is 
planned at 7:30 Sunday. 

Monday’s entertainment will include 
the ladies’ luncheon, golf tournament, 
skeet shoot and dinner and dance. Prizes 
in the golf tournament will be awarded 
immediately following the dinner Monday 
evening. 

William A. Logan is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Members are 
C. R. Bergstrom, D. D. Day, Louis Fields, 
T. H. Hughston, George Hopkins, F. G. 
Nichol, R. C. Pope, Carr Robinson, Louis 
Tobian and J. R. Walls. 

Mary Elizabeth Choate and Jo Ann 
Olivas, members of the Association staff, 
will handle registration, which will start 
at 1 p.m. Saturday. 


Altus Plans Cotton Week 


Gins, oil mills and compresses of 
Jackson County are cooperating with 
Altus Chamber of Commerce in spon- 
soring a National Cotton Week observ- 
ance, May 19-24, in the Oklahoma city. 


Firm Dissolved 


H. T. Bibb Co., Fort Worth, has dis- 
continued operations, although Bibb 
plans to continue in his own name as a 
carlot dealer in feeds. 
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clockwise, are John W. Todd, W. 


probably can 
I. Yopp, 


, George W. Covington, George B. Alexander, 
M. Durham, and Major Robert Gibson. 


e NCPA Committee 
Changes Listed 


NATIONAL Cottonseed Products 
ciation committees for 1958-59 
been announced by President James 
Hicky, Forrest City Ark. The following 
changes have been made in the commit- 
tees, as listed in the Association’s Rules 
Book for 1957-58: 

Rules Committee—Hicky becomes ex 
officio chairman, replacing Dupuy Bate- 
man, retiring president; Wiley Blair, 
Los Angeles, replaces W. D. Griffin, 
Fresno; and T. C. Lee, Memphis, re- 
places Hicky. 

Jackson Arbitration 
John Bookhart, Jackson, 
Morrison, Meridian, are 
Harper, Vicksburg, 
committee. 

Little Rock Arbitration- 
Pine Bluff, replaces R. L. 
Bluff. 

Los Angeles 
Stadelman, Los Angeles, 
man, replacing Griffin; 
added to committee. 

Montgomery Arbitration—H. H. 
ner, Jr., Eufala, is added 

New York Arbitration—Marvin W. 
Long replaces H. G. Perry, Rye, N.Y. 

Oklahoma Arbitration—Leon Wil- 
liams, Elk City, has been added. 

Foreign Market Committee—W. B. 
Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles, becomes 
chairman, replacing FE. A. Geoghegan, 
New Orleans, who remains on the com- 
mittee; and Roy B. Davis, Lubbock, and 
Wm. King Self, Marks, Miss., are 
added to the committee 

Insurance-—Ben R. Barbee, Abilene, 
Texas, succeeds F. B. Caldwell, Sr., 
Jackson, Tenn., as chairman, but Cald- 
well continues as a committee member. 

Policy Advisory Committee— Bateman 
is added to the committee. 

Research Committee Jack 
Birmingham, replaces Hicky; 
is added. 

Seed Grading—W. D. Watkins re- 
places Ray Grisham. Both are at Abi- 
lene, Texas. 
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from our 
Washington 
Bureau 


by FRED BAILEY qr Ng 
WASHINGTON re eel ald 


e A Cotton “Deal”—Private agreement 
this week between Secretary Benson and 
Southern congressmen on preventing a 
sharp cut in the 1959 allotment for rice 
is loaded with implications for cotton. 

Rice is in much the same kettle as 
cotton, in that present law will require 
substantially reduced allotments. For 
rice, the law will call for a cut from 
1,600,000 acres down to about one million 
acres; for cotton, from 17,600,000 acres 
down to 14 million acres. 


The “deal” just negotiated provides 
that the present rice allotment will be 
continued—probably for three years— 
and that the escalator clause in the sup- 
port law wi!l be set aside for a like 
period. That is, supports for the next 
three years will stay at 75 percent of 
parity. Allotments will continue to be 
based on a national total of 1,600,000 
acres. 


What does this mean for cotton? Sim- 
ply that if all efforts to pass new cotton 
legislation fail, a similar “trade” can be 
expected for cotton. Here’s why: Benson 
would like blanket authority to cut sup- 
ports to as low as 60 percent—but can’t 
get that, and knows 7 can’t. So next 
best is to set aside the escalator. Depart- 
ment aides tell Benson that the escalator 
—if left in the law—could force supports 
for the '59 crop to as high as 90 percent 
of parity. Officials fear this would do 
serious, possibly permanent, damage to 
cotton markets, that it ought to be avoid- 
ed at any reasonable cost. Agreeing not 
to cut allotments is regarded as being a 
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reasonable price to pay for writing the 
escalator clause out of the law. 

Congress still would have to a to 
such a deal, of course. But we think it 
will if that appears to be the only way 
of heading off a 20 percent reduction in 
acreage allotments. 


e Bills Now In Congress — Better bone 
up on two cotton bills now before Con- 
gress—One is a House Cotton Subcom- 
mittee bill under study by the full Agri- 
culture Committee—The other is a pro- 
posal by the American Farm Bureau. 

If there’s new cotton legislation this 
session, insiders agree it’ll be based on 
one or the other of these, or some com- 
bination of the two. Talk of passing do- 
mestic parity legislation for cotton has 
been scuttled, largely because of the 
futility of it. A veto would be certain. 

House Subcommittee bill, as finally 
agreed on, calls for a referendum of 
growers not later than Nov. 15, 1958. If 
two-thirds approve, the program would 
be made law. 


Each grower would then be free to 
choose between either of two support 
plans. One choice would be a ’59 allot- 
ment as called for in the present law 
(about 20 percent smaller than this year) 
and price supports at the same level as 
finally established for the ’58 crop (prob- 
ably about 84 percent of parity). The 
other choice would be a 30 percent larger 
allotment than the present law requires 
(about 18 million acres, national total) 
with supports at 65 percent of parity. 
Growers who chose the first alternative 
would sell their cotton directly to USDA 
which in turn would immediately offer 
it for sale on the market at the lower 
support price plus five percent. 

USDA has notified the House Com- 
mittee it’s turning thumbs down on the 
plan. Most serious USDA objection is 
that the high support and low acrea 
alternative would be continued indefi- 
nitely. Officials don’t object too much to 
growers having such a choice for a 
couple of years—until a transition can 
be accomplished—but think that after 
that, there should be only one program, 
and that it should apply to everyone. 

Farm Bureau’s cotton plan is a modi- 
fication of its original proposal that 
supports starting in °59 be set at 90 
percent of the average market price 
during the most recent three-year period. 
New AFBF idea is for a three-stage pro- 
gram, the first to start with the ’59 
crop. Here’s how it would work: 

For 1959: Each grower would take his 
choice between two programs. Under one, 
he would have an allotment at a level 
established by present law (about 20 per- 
cent smaller than this year) and sup- 
ports also as established by present law 
(possibly as high as 90 percent of 
parity). Second choice would be an al- 
lotment 40 percent larger than the pres- 
ent law would call for (about 19 million 
acres) and supports 15 parity points 
lower than the present law would estab- 
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lish (if, for example, the present law 
called for 90 percent of parity, support 
level would be 75 percent of parity). 

For 1960: Choice would be the same 
except that growers who elected larger 
acreage would get supports at 90 percent 
of the three-year average market price. 

For 1961: There’d no longer be any 
choice. All growers would be given an 
allotment based on their historical share 
of the total acreage needed to meet do- 
mestic plus export demand. Supports 
would be 90 percent of the three year 
average price. 


e Future Effects—Farm Bureau spokes- 
men here confirm that their plan, if 

made law, could cause a major shift in 

the areas of the country where cotton is 
roduced — from the Southeast to the 
outhwest and West. 

Here’s how: Small growers — many 
now operating at near breakeven levels 
and many of them in the Southeast — 
would have, if effect, two years to get 
rY ger or get out of cotton production. 

After two years, supports under the 
AFBF plan would begin to decrease, 
would continue to drop until one low 
competitive price prevailed. That’d be 
the world price . . . about six cents per 
pound lower than now, cotton experts 
guess. It’s argued that this, coupled with 
rising production costs, would force out 
the bulk of small growers. 


e Compress Men Elect 
Felder and Cole 


“POLITICS is everybody’s business,” 
Ernest G. Swigert, board chairman, 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and head of the Hyster Co., told the 
National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association convention at 
San Francisco May 6. He stressed the 
dangers of regimentation and the need 
to be alert to the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Retiring President Ralph Norman 
told his fellow warehouse operators “our 
big problem no longer is a surplus of 
cotton. It is now too few cotton acres and 
unduly high price supports 

Zach L. Felder, Fresno, Calif., was 
named president and J. M. Cole, Union, 
Miss., vice-president. John H. Todd, 
Memphis, is executive vice-president: 
Rufus Mock, Greenville, Miss., treas- 
urer; and Louise Payne, Memphis, 
secretary. 


L. A. Brewster, Ginning 
Leader, Dies in Fresno 


L. A. Brewster, Fresno, Calif., died 
May 11. His wife and five daughters 
were with him when he died from a 
heart attack, after an illness of about 
two weeks. 

Brewster had been associated with 
ginning in Texas, California, Mexico 
and Arizona for more than 50 years. 
After retiring from Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. in 1955, he became consultant for 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co., a position he 
held until his death. The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press on Feb. 8, 1958, had an 
article about his career. 


May Subsidize Mohair 


A mohair price subsidy may be neces- 
sary this year, USDA officials say. Re- 
cent weak prices at Texas sales may 
force federal support of the 70-cent 
minimum price per pound. 
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Boys ARE PEOPLE—not problems— 
in Helena, Ark. 

That’s because they’re busy being 
Little Leaguers in the Twin Cities Base- 
ball Association. 

Joe Brady is the main reason for the 
Twin City Little Leagues. Brady has 
made boys his business. He runs an oil 
mill, too. But the good job he’s done in 
managing Helena Cotton Oil Co., doesn’t 
make Helena half as proud as does Joe’s 
record as a leader of future citizens. 

Here’s why other Helena civic leaders, 
and mamas, too, give Joe a lion’s share 
of the credit for the outstanding success 


JOE BRADY, left, Helena Cotton Oil Co., Helena, Ark., shows his Little League 
scrapbook to Dalton E. Gandy, National Cottonseed Products Association. 


of Little League around Helena and 
West Helena: 

In 1953, Joe Brady took the lead in 
organizing the Little League baseball 
program. They elected him president. 
They continued to choose him as presi- 
dent for two more years, and since then 
he has served as Commissioner of Base- 
ball. 

Two years ago, he organized the 
Eastern Arkansas Baseball Association. 
He’s been president since. 

The Helena program has developed to 
this size: 


They have a $15,000 budget to carry 
on the work, and it’s self sustaining. 

Seventeen complete teams, and six 
other teams composed of Negroes, parti- 
cipate. 

There are two lighted, 
equipped ball parks. 

All boys have uniforms. 

There are paid supervisors, and busi- 
ness men sponsor and coach the teams. 

Many other cities send delegations to 
Helena to study the Little League set- 
up and to copy it. 


e There’s a Big Pay-off — The pro- 


completely- 
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gram has paid big dividends to Helena, 
according to Dalton E. Gandy, field rep- 
resentative, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, who persuaded Joe 
Brady to let The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press tell the story. 

“The main thing is that they’re not 
worried about juvenile delinquency 
around Helena,” Dalton comments. 
“Through Brady, others have become 
interested in the youth program. Now 
there are about 10 other men*trying to 
get enough boys to make up a team. 

“People down at the Chamber of Com- 
merce told me that Joe Brady was 
directly responsible for the organization 
and growth of the Little League pro- 
gram there. They added that the activi- 
ty has produced many outstanding base- 
ball players.” 

Joe’s interest in boys doesn’t end with 
the baseball season. In the fall of 1956, 
for example, he arranged for a profes- 
sional duck caller to give lessons to boys. 
He expected to have one class a week. 
Now the boys are meeting five nights a 
week, calling ducks better than many 
adults and are actively interested in 
their Junior Duck Calling Contest. 


e Not Easy, But Worth It—Any par- 
ent who has boys, or who has worked 
with them, knows that it isn’t easy to 
keep them active in anything very long. 
Nor, for that matter, is it any easier to 
keep a bunch of adults working with 
boys in a Little League, Scout troop or 
anything else. 

It takes the inspiration of a boy in 
your own family to keep up the pace, 
and Joe has double inspiration. There 


are 14-year-old Mike, who plays Pony 
League Baseball; and Jim Brady, 10, in 
the Little League. Daughter Jane, 16, 
manages to find other things more inter- 
esting than baseball. 

A glance over the minutes of the 
meetings of the Twin City organization 
which Joe Brady has in his scrapbook 
suggests some of the hard work and 
thought that the oil mill manager has 
devoted to this project. Here are typical 
entries: 

Newspaper story—May, 1954—“Con- 
tributions from individuals and firms 
will be needed . . . President Joe Brady 
told an audience last night.” (Fence 
advertising helped to build the needed 
fence around the park, and they got the 
other contributions required.) 

Minutes of the meetings give detailed 
rules for Little League activities, ¢.igi- 
bility, time for games to start, absences, 
etc. 

Aunt Jemima came to the help of the 
Little Leaguers on Feb. 21, 1956, when 
she flipped flapjacks at the Kiwanis 
Pancake Festival—with the proceeds 
divided between the Little Leaguers and 
March of Dimes. 

Practice after practice is listed—“find 
out who is in charge of Little League at 
Wynne,” says a note Joe wrote himself 
one day—one meeting spent much time 
working on the problem of “disposing of 
the three surplus 12-year-olds on the 
team of Wallace Pugsley”—-another 
meeting decided where to place the Little 
League insurance policies and provided 
for bonding of the secretary-treasurer— 
and then, there are the minutes where 
the problem of getting someone to handle 


the concessions is discussed. The solu- 
tion? “The secretary reported that MRS. 
JOE BRADY and Mrs. Raymond Holder 
had agreed to handle the concessions.” 
(Joe isn’t telling how he talked Mrs. 
Brady into this!) 


e But You Can’t Lose — While admit- 
ing that it takes lots of hard work, 
and there are plenty of setbacks and 
disappointments, Joe Brady is enthusias- 
tic about the results. He will be glad to 
advise any of his friends among ginners 
and crushers who are working, or want 
to work, with boys in other communi- 
ties. He’d welcome them as visitors at 
Helena. 

His scrapbook suggests some of the 
personal rewards—in addition to the 
value the area has received from bene- 
fits to the boys. There’s a valentine one 
of them sent Joe—many pictures of 
themselves they gave the man who’s 
never too busy for boys—a letter from a 
lady in a nearby town where the Helena 
boys played—“Since the Little League 
Tournament here, I’ve heard many com- 
ments on your good team and on what 
fine spirit the boys showed. Any time 
you’re back in Arkadelphia, our family 
would be very glad to see you.” 

These and many other things all add 
up to big dividends for Helena and for 
Joe Brady, who’s made boys his business. 


Mrs. Coker Is Mother of Year 


Mrs. May Roper Coker, Hartsville, 
S.C., is the American Mother of the 
Year. She is the widow of the late David 
R. Coker, leader in cotton breeding. 





HAVING TROUBLE 


GIN COMPRESSED 


WITH 
BALES? 


Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 
are broken... below density 
..-over-tared.” This is en- 
tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is so spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 
hold the bale. Unless ginners put 
more ties on or less cotton in 
the bale, the ties often break. 


Just What Can You Do About It? 


Use the approved method of moisture 
restoration developed and recommended 
by the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory. 
With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 
bales. Write today for detailed informa- 
tion about the Statifier units with the 
new, completely dependable “Magic 
Wand” control. 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


i194 P.O. Box Lubbock 





2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure" 
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Sisters 


Campaign 
for 
Him 


Help he gave his sisters, years ago, is 
paying big dividends now for John 
Burroughs, Portales, N.M., peanut shel- 
ler who is running for governor of New 
Mexico. The sisters live near Lovington 
and are among the leading campaigners 
for the former Texan, who is widely 
known in the oilseed industry. 

Burroughs worked his way through 
Texas Tech at Lubbock, helping to ride 
herd on seven brothers and sisters at 
the time, the Lubbock Avalanche Journal 
reports. 

“Our Dad died when John was a fresh- 
man at Tech,” explains Mrs. Tom Ans- 
ley, whose husband now is a farmer. 
“That left John as the head of the fami- 
ly, so to speak, and he helped his sisters 
to be educated while he was working his 
own way.” 

The other Lovington sister is Mrs. 
E. B. Allen, whose husband is an oil- 
field driller. Both women admit they are 
a little “starry-eyed” over the possibility 
of their brother’s being New Mexico’s 
governor. 

“We mix campaign work and family 
visiting,” the women explain, “whenever 
he comes within driving distance.” They 
possibly have been closer than some 
families because of the hardships of the 
earlier years. 

Burroughs held a trio of widely-dif- 
ferent jobs when he was doing his three- 
at-once stint as a Tech student. He 
started milking cows at 4 a.m., was as- 
sistant to the dean of the school of agri- 
culture during the day, and “jerked” 
sodas at a drug store to 11 p.m. 

Both the women have heen “interested 
in politics and elections like any good 
citizen should be,” but confess this is the 
first time they have been so busily 
engaged in any kind of political cam- 
paign. Burroughs is one of five candi- 
dates for Democratic nomination as 
governor. 





Firm Observes Anniversary 


Producers’ Gin Co., with headquarters 
at Safford, Ariz., is observing its 
thirtieth anniversary. The firm operates 
an oil mill, gins, handles planting seed, 
and has cattle feeding operations. Os- 
good O. Rawson is general manager. 

Officers of the company are Alf 
Claridge, president; Don Curtis, vice 
president; Farrell Layton, secretary- 
treasurer. They and Ray Alder and 
Lawrence Fuller make up the board of 
directors. 


Summer School Planned 


Texas A&M College has announced the 
annual Summer Cotton School dates as 
June 2-11. These courses in cotton class- 
ing and marketing have been taught for 
49 years. Reservations may be made 
with the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and Sociology. 
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e New Seedbed Adapted 
To Other Crops 


CROPS OTHER THAN COTTON can 
be planted by the plateau profile meth- 
od, according to Jay Porterfield, Okla- 
homa State University § agricultural 
engineer. 

Porterfield described the advantages 
which the method offers for cotton in a 
feature article April 5 in The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

Crops successfully planted by this 
method last year included corn, grain 
sorghums, peanuts, soybeans and castor 
beans. 

“This profile technique may have a 
definite place for the farmer who has 
had difficulty in obtaining adequate 
stands of these crops from conventional 


planting methods,” Porterfield explains. 
“Weather conditions under which the 
plateau profile excell are during hard 
dashing rains and high velocity winds 
that blow the soil.” 

The researcher thinks that the profile 
could easily be worth several million 
dollars to Oklahoma cotton growers 
alone. During the past year the profile 
produced a stand in each of five differ- 
ent tests. Conventional shallow furrow 
planting resulted in only two stands out 
of the five tests. 

As a result of this project, two com- 
panies are commercially producing the 
necessary attachments for converting 
conventional planters to form the new 
seedbed. And, two additional companies 
have experimental plateau profile plant- 
ers in the field. 





RUBBER-LINED GIN ELBOWS 
OUTLAST GALVANIZED Ls’ 


After only 12 minutes blasting time 
appeared in unlined elbow "A Elbow 
"B'', lined with 4" rubber, was exposed 
for 17, minutes without visible signs of 
wear. Calibration 1/32 
average abrasion 


holes 


indicated only 


Up to 9 times longer service life... 
and rubber is the answer! Hundreds 
of gin operators throughout the 
Southwest have already saved time 
and money with Abrasion & Cor- 
rosion rubber-lined elbows. Now, the 
results of recent shot-blast tests give 
undeniable proof that you, too, can 
cut downtime to a minimum by in- 
stalling A & C rubber-lined “L's”. 
Worn-out fan scrolls, too, even if 
full of holes, can actually be made 
better than new with A & C rubber 
lining! They will outlast new scrolls 
by many times and can be used in- 
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In a specially-designed cabinet, 20-gauge 
8° elbows are shot-biasted under condi- 
tions far more severe than actual operat- 
ing wear. Size G-25 crushed steel grit is 
blown into elbows at a velocity of 1660 
feet per second greater than the 
muttie velocity of the most powerful 
rifle! 


definitely if the lining is replaced as 
it wears oul, 

It will pay you to check into A & C 
rubber linings right away. For com- 
plete information, see your nearest 
dealer or write to: 


P.O. BOX 3568 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 





For More High-Quality Cotton, 


lt Will Take All 


| N 1958, it will be more important than 
ever before to conduct an efficient cot- 
ton insect control program throughout 
the season. If we are to stay in the 
cotton business, we must produce more, 
higher-quality cotton on our limited 
acres. In Texas this program is based 
upon three important phases that must 
be considered and carried out in the 
over-all program. They are as follows: 


@ 1. Early Season Control 
@ 2. Late Season Control 
@ 3. Early Stalk Destruction 


If any one of these phases is not con- 
ducted properly, then the farmer may 
lose. It is essential to remember that 
insects not only cause yield losses but 
also cause considerable quality losses as 
well. For example, the pink bollworm in 
recent years has been known to cause 
quality losses of at least $25 per bale. 
In this time of narrow profit margins 
the cotton farmer cannot afford such 
losses. 


@ Earty SEASON CONTROL— 


Where early season cotton insect control 
is recommended, it has proved very ad- 
vantageous and profitable to farmers. 
Early season control insures early fruit- 
ing and early maturity in areas where 
thrips, aphids, fleahoppers, or boll wee- 
vils, alone or in combination, attack cot- 
ton and cause damage each year. 
Usually two to four applications of a 
recommended insecticide at seven-day 
intervals are adequate for control. In 
most areas these applications should be 
started when cotton is in the four-leaf 
stage. The last early-season application 
should be made at least 30 days before 
the bollworm normally appears, unless 
fleahoppers and boll weevils continue to 
move into the field. If this happens, 
additional applications of insecticides 
may be needed for these pests. The 30- 
day waiting period allows time for a 
build-up of beneficial insects that aids 
in reducing the numbers of bollworms. 
This early season control program 
tends to reduce the number of over- 
wintered weevils early in the growing 
season, thus reducing the number of 
applications needed later to mature the 


crop. A comparatively low dosage of 
insecticide will kill over-wintered weevils 
and other early season pests; therefore, 
this program provides low-cost insur- 
ance for early fruiting and early maturi- 
ty. This is usually the cheapest part of 
the cotton insect control program. 


e Why Early Control Pays — Why does 
early fruiting and early maturity pay 
off? There are several reasons. In some 
areas of the Cotton Belt where water is 
a limiting factor in cotton production, 
the only cotton a farmer produces may 
be the crop made before the summer 
drouth sets in. Also, cotton harvested 
early in the season is usually of a high- 
er grade and brings a better price than 
late maturing and late harvested cotton. 

Tests conducted over a 10-year period 
by the Texas Experiment Station at 
College Station show that an average of 
20 percent more seed cotton per acre 
was harvested at the first picking in 
August when an early season control 
program was followed, than when cotton 
insect control was delayed until boll- 
worm time in July. These tests also show 





e HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS 
. LINT CATCHER FOR LINT CLEANER CONDENSER DISCHARGE 


@ HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST 


COLLECTORS 


To help solve your problems concerning dust 


and other gin waste . . 


. install HIGH EFFI- 


CIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS. Small 
diameter cyclones are MORE EFFICIENT than 
large cyclones. However, because of their low- 
capacity, multiple units consisting of 2 or 4 
collectors must be installed in most cases. 


We highly endorse this collector. 


@ LINT CATCHER FOR LINT CLEANER 


CONDENSER DISCHARGE 


With this effective LINT control you can sack 
the LINT for easy disposal or you can install 
it so that a fan can carry it into your disposal 


area. 


This LINT CATCHER, like other items by An- 
derson-Bigham, is engineered to fit your 


problems. 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


GIN 


LUBBOCK 
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Early Poisoning 


Late Poisoning 
Early Clean-Up 


that, during dry years, an average of 
over 30 percent more cotton was har- 
vested in August following early season 
control. 

This means that the cotton farmer 
practicing early season insect control 
has 20 to 30 percent more, high-quality 
cotton to market, and in this day of cost- 
price squeeze and reduced acreages that 
margin may be highly significant! Last 
fall showed that late harvested cotton 
can be of very poor quality. The in- 
crease in mechanical harvesting of cot- 
ton and the shortage and uncertainty of 
hand labor for harvesting also have 
increased the advantage of maturing the 
crop all at once and as early as possible 
in the season. 

Another advantage of early season 
insect control is that cotton often ma- 
tures before heavy build-ups of boll 
weevils and pink bollworms in areas of 
the Cotton Belt where these insects 
occur. This is advantageous in two ways. 
Several costly late season applications 
of insecticides are aften avoided. In 
areas where it is possible, early destruc- 
tion of the crop residue may aid in re- 
ducing infestations of these insects dur- 
ing the coming season. 

Tests conducted by the Texas Agricul- 
tural Station at Lubbock during 1954-55 
show that early season control of thrips 
and fleahoppers may be highly profit- 
able on the High Plains of Texas during 
years when these insects are numerous. 
The average yield increase due to con- 
trol of thrips and fleahoppers ranged 
from 310 to 934 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. Assuming the lint quality from 
treated and untreated plots to be the 
same, which is doubtful, the average 
gross gain was $36.62 to $108.33 per 
acre. 

These figures take on an even greater 
significance when it is realized that 
three early applications for thrips and 
fleahopper control can be made at a total 
cost of approximately $3 to $4 per acre. 

More evidence that early season cot- 
ton insect control produces high-quality 
cotton is found in a survey conducted 
by the personnel of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Texas A&M 
College. This survey showed that cer- 
tain farmers in the Central Texas Black- 
lands practicing early season control 
received as much as $62.37 per acre 
more for lint cotton than farmers not 
controlling early season pests. 

All of this adds up to the following 
facts—early season control insures early 
fruiting and early maturity in many 
areas of the Cotton Belt where insects 
attack seedling cotton. It provides a low 
cost insurance against attack by the 
early season pests. It is the cheapest in- 
sect control conducted all season and is 
profitable due to earlier higher-quality 
lint and in some cases, incre yields. 
Can the efficient cotton farmer afford 
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not to practice early season cotton insect 
control? I think not. 


@ Late SEASON CONTROL—Late 
season control is usually that part of the 
cotton insect control program that is 
carried on when cotton is squaring free- 
ly. The decision to apply insecticides for 
insect control late in the season should 
be based upon infestation counts. That 
is, fields should be checked at frequent 
intervals and when insect infestations 
reach damaging proportions, control 
measures should be applied. One impor- 
tant thing to remember is that the 
number of insecticidal applications that 
can be made profitably to cotton depends 
directly on the potential yield of cotton. 
The farmer with a potential yield of 
only one-half bale per acre cannot ex- 
pect as great a return from insecticidal 
control as the farmer with a potential 
yield of one and one-half to two bales 
per acre. 


Texas Station tests have shown that 
a return of $8 for every $1 spent for 
insecticide can be obtained when severe 
boll weevil and bollworm infestations 
occur during late season. Experiments 
across the Cotton Belt will show that 
increased net returns per acre, due to 
late season cotton insect control, range 
from $50 to $200 per acre, depending 
upon the severity of the infestation and 
the potential yield per acre. Yield gains 
of one-fourth to one bale per acre have 
resulted from making six to nine late 
season applications of insecticides in 
fields heavily infested with bollworms. 


We are starting the 1958 season in 
most areas with the best moisture that 
we have had in a number of years. We 
also face the fact that acreages have 
been reduced by controls and by the Soil 
Bank. The efficient producer cannot af- 
ford to miss on late season cotton insect 
control. These applications may mean 


the difference between his profit and 
loss during 1958! 

Recommendations for making infesta- 
tion counts of late season cotton insects 
across the Belt are available from Coun- 
ty Extension Offices and from the 
Extension Entomologists in the cotton 
growing states. Most states put out a 
guide that lists the recommended in- 
secticides and the proper dosages. 

There are several essential factors in 
a good late season cotton insect control 
program. They are— 

1. Proper timing of insecticidal 
applications 

2. Proper application of insecti- 
cides 

3. Correct interval between ap- 
plications 

. Proper dosage of insecticide 
per acre 


e Causes of Failures — More failures 
in late season cotton insect control 
are due to poor timing, probably, than 
any one factor. Bollworms, for ex- 
ample, are easily controlled when they 
are small and feeding on the tender 
vegetative growth or small squares. 
Frequently, farmers delay insecticidal 
applications until bollworms have be- 
come large and are feeding inside the 
squares and bolls. This delay can be 
costly. Irrigated cotton research in Tex- 
as shows that a five-day delay in the 
application of an insecticide for boll- 
worm control caused a loss of about $12 
per acre. When another five-day delay 
occurred, an additional loss of $30 per 
acre resulted — or more than enough to 
pay for a complete cotton insect control 
program for the season. 

Poor timing on boll weevil control can 
cause the cotton farmer many headaches. 
During a rainy season when boll weevils 
are multiplying in large numbers, it is 
important to start boll weevil control 
when the infestation is quite low. The 


= By Freeman M. Fuller, Jr., Entomologist 
Texas Extension Service 





Carolyn Crow stands be- 
side the electrically con- 
trolled SEED-O-METER. 


P. O. Box 3092 





Seed-0-Meter i". 


A new device for continuous automatic 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. 
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cotton farmer that waits until the boll 
weevil infestation reaches 30 to 40 per- 
cent before he begins control measures 
usually finds himself fighting boll 
weevils the rest of the season and using 
extremely high dosages of insecticides 
and numerous applications. Even then 
he may fail to obtain adequate control. 

Poor application always results in 
unsatisfactory insect control. Sprays or 
dusts frequently are applied to cotton 
when the wind is high, resulting in ex- 
cessive drift so that the insecticide does 
not reach the plants where the insects 
are feeding. Substituting increased 
dosages for poor application will not get 
the job done. Such a program is costly 
and the grower is likely to incur large 
losses. Sprayers and dusters must be 
calibrated and adjusted to apply insecti- 
cides properly. 

The interval between insecticidal ap- 
plications for boll weevil and bollworm 
control is an important factor. Numer- 
ous experiments in the past 10 years 
have shown that insecticides should be 
applied every five days to control late 
season pests, such as boll weevils and 
bollworms. Under severe conditions of 
boll weevil migration it may be neces- 
sary to shorten this interval to three or 
four days. Increasing the dosage does 
not mean that the interval between 
applications can be increased to seven 
days or longer. There are several rea- 
sons: One is that insecticides will break 


down due to sunlight, high aren fy 
wind, and other environmental factors 
just as quickly at high dosages as at 
the low dosages. Also, cotton plants re- 
ceiving ample moisture will grow about 
an inch a day and this affords new 
vegetative growth, attractive to such 
pests as bollworms, that is completely 
unprotected. This means that on a seven- 
day schedule in late season, there will 
be several days when the new growth is 
completely unprotected and by the time 
a second application is made, the worms 
are older and harder to kill. 

Excessive dosages of insecticides can- 
not be substituted for faulty application 
and poor timing. Increased dosages may 
double the cost of material per acre 
without increasing yields. Experimental 
results have shown that timely applica- 
tions of the correct amount of insecti- 
cides may result in yield increases of 
over 1,000 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre at a cost of $2.50 to $3.00 per acre 
per application, including the cost of 
application. This increased yield resulted 
in a net profit of over $100 per acre. 
So why double the amount and cost of 
insecticide per acre and reduce this 
profit? 


e Weevil Resistance — The problem of 
boll weevil resistance to the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons has received considerable 
attention across the Cotton Belt. In 
Texas this problem has been limited to 
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localized areas in two counties. Resis- 
tant weevils were first discovered dur- 
ing 1956 in Texas in an area of the 
Brazos River Bottom near Hearne. This 
condition spread slightly during 1957, 
but it continued to be a spotted, local- 
ized situation. 

Most states in the Cotton Belt are 
putting out separate recommendations 
for the control of resistant boll weevils. 
In general, phosphorus compounds or 
calcium arsenate are recommended to 
control boll weevils that are resistant to 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. The use of 
these materials may present certain 
problems to the grower. Some of the 
phosphorus compounds, such as methyl 
parathion and Guthion, are highly toxic 
to man and animals. These materials 
present a hazard to the handler and 
must be handled with extreme care. 
Frequently, these materials prove more 
costly than the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons usually recommended. 

One important point to remember is 
that failure to control boll weevils may 
not always be due to resistance. The 
farmer should continue to use the regu- 
larly recommended chlorinated hydro- 
carbons until it becomes evident that 
loss of boll weevil control is due to the 
material used. Then it is suggested that 
he switch to the material recommended 
for resistant boll weevils. 

A good late season cotton insect con- 
trol program anywhere in the Cotton 
Belt means that the farmer should check 
his fields regularly, at least weekly 
after the cotton starts to fruit. When 
damaging infestations of late season 
insects appear, make timely applications 
of a recommended insecticide at a five- 
day interval until the infestation is 
brought under control. Use the pro- 
per dosage and apply the materials 
correctly. 

@ Earty STALK DESTRUCTION 
AND FARM CLEAN-UP — The last phase 
of a complete cotton insect control pro- 
gram in Texas and many other areas is 
especially important where the boll 
weevil occurs and in areas where the 
pink bollworm is a pest. During past 
years, large-scale demonstrations con- 
ducted in Texas have proved the ad- 
vantages of an early stalk destruction 
program in this state. Pink bollworm 
regulations have forced farmers in South 
Texas to destroy crop residue early in 
the fall for many years. This program 
has greatly benefited farmers by re- 
ducing not only the pink bollworm, but 
also boll weevil populations. Records 
indicate that following a good clean-up 
program in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, boll weevil injury was greatly re- 
duced the next season. 

Several years ago the county agent in 
Williamson County, Texas, initiated a, 
county-wide stalk destruction pro 
The clean-up program reduced the boli 
weevil population that went into hiber- 
nation during the winter. Records kept 
the following season showed that the 
boll weevil infestation in Williamson 
County reached only 27 percent punc- 
tured squares by the last of July. In an 
adjoining county where no fall clean-up 
program was conducted, the infestation 
reached 63 percent punctured squares by 
the same date, late in July. 

It will also pay to clean up vegetation 
along fence rows and ditch banks where 
boll weevils can hibernate. A combina- 
tion of all these fall clean-up practices 
reduces the numbers of overwintering 
insects, thus leaving fewer to attack 
next season’s crop. 
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LAMAR FLEMING, JR. 


Cotton Congress Speakers 


MARVIN L. McLAIN 


TWO OF THE SPEAKERS for the American Cotton Congress, June 5-7 in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas and in Mexico, are shown here. Lamar Fleming, 
Jr., head of Anderson, Clayton & Co., will address the opening session. Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Marvin L. McLain will speak later. Tours, entertainment 
and other features are expected to attract 1,000 persons to the Congress. 


Paying for Idle Time 


Feed Firms Can Save 
On Labor Costs 


Feed manufacturers can reduce costs 
through better management, a USDA 
survey indicates. A recent study of Mid- 
west warehouses for formula feeds, 
William R. Askew and Carl J. Vosloh 
report, showed that labor totaled 69 per- 
cent of the warehousing cost. 

Twenty-nine percent of the worker’s 
time was non-productive. Most of the 
lost time results from the worker wait- 
ing for previous operations to be com- 
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pleted. The remainder is caused by wait- 
ing for cars or trucks, a change in load- 
ing or slowing up of the work flow. 
USDA says 29 percent is a conservative 
estimate of the time lost. Much cleaning 
work between jobs is little more than 
“made-work.” 

Another study by the market re- 
searchers pointed out possible standards 
for labor use in custom feed mills in the 
Midwest. The study indicated that one 
man should be able to handle 4.5 tons 
of grain an hour, even making allow- 
ances for necessary interruptions in 
work. 

Another man-hour would be required 
in receiving and mixing 2.7 tons of feed. 
And one man-hour for packaging or 
bagging would produce 2.2 tons of feed. 

To add the figures another way, a cus- 
tom feed mill that grinds 15 tons of 
grain and mixes 10 tons of feed a day 
can bag two tons and deliver 15.5 tons 
of grain or feed to the farmer’s truck 
in bulk in a total of eight man-hours. 

Both studies indicate that manage- 
ment should take a good look at how it 
is using labor. 


Cotton Use To Decline 


Further decline in world cotton con- 
sumption is forecast by the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee. World mills 
wil! use 41,800,000 bales this season, 
against 42,500,000 in the season ended 
last July 30. U.S. consumption is ex- 
pected to drop five percent from the 
8,600,000 bales used last season. 


Picking Time Important 


When cotton is picked matters more 
than how, Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion says. The method of harvesting used 
by 90 growers in Oklahoma in 1956 made 
no apparent difference in lint value, 
when all harvested at the same time. 
But, there was about one cent per pound 
drop in value for every 15 days of delay 
in harvesting after cotton matured. 
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ALLIGATOR SAYS 


OPEN-END V-BELTS 
and 


ALLIGATOR. 


FASTENERS 


OPEN-END YV-BELTING ASSURES YOU 

rs «4 

@ Far less stretch than other “connected 
type” belting. 

@ Top drive performance — greater trac- 
tion surface between drive belt and 
sheave. 


Also, you can simplify the replacement of 
worn or damaged V-Belts . . . make up spe- 
cial size V-Belts quickly . . . and keep costly 
“downtime” at a minimum (no need to dis- 
mantle machinery). 


ALLIGATOR V-BELT FASTENERS 
Provide one strong joint . . . easy to in- 
stall . . . terrific holding power . . . designed 
for minimum flexing of V-Belt traveling 
around sheave. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
OR WRITE 


To 
Hott ZB 
STEEL LACING COMPANY 


* CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


35 


4632 LEXINGTON ST. 





traight from Chitling Switch 
Here’s the Dirt on the Soil Bank 











CHITLING SWITCH, ARK. 
May 16, 1958 


Dere Mr. Epiror: 


When I was a boy they had banks 
where you would take your money and 
put it in or you would take some out or 
get some changed and they would treat 
you pretty nice if you didnt want to 
borry nothing. But nowdays, Mr. Editor, 
they half got another kind of bank that 
is called a Soil Bank so I got me some 
dirt out of the back yard and went up to 
make a deposit and when I told the fel- 
ler I wanted to put some dirt in the bank 
he got out a lot of papers and wanted to 
know who I was and ete but finely he 
asked me where my land was and I told 
him that it was in the sack that I had 
with me. He said that they did not take 
no land in a sack and I asked what he 
called it a Soil Bank for if he didnt take 
no dirt and he said this is a govt agcy 
set up to keep down the raising of cot- 
ton and etc. I ast him how in the hell he 
expected ginners to run their gins if 
they didnt get no cotton and he told me 
that he was not interested in whether 
cotton ginners run their gins are not and 
I ast him didnt the cotton ginners pay 
no taxes and he said listen mister I aint 
got no time to argue if you aint got no 
land to put in the bank. So Mr. Editor, 
I took the sack and emptied it on his 
desk and told him that if that wasnt 
land I would eat it and I left that place. 


I told a farmer friend of mine about 
this and he told me that the Soil Bank 
was a great idea and I told him to tell 
me what it was. He said why dont you 
look in the papers some time why even 
Little Ned in the first reader knows 
what a soil bank is. I said well maybe 
he does at that but from what I hear tell 
nowdays Little Ned aint learned how to 


read as of yet and I found that out in 
the papers. Well he said you know how 
to read and you ought to read about the 
Soil Bank because it pays you for not 
raising no cotton. I ast him if they paid 
the ginners for not game no cotton 
and he said hell no why should they do 
that. Well I said maybe for the same 
reason that they pay for not raising any. 

He said you aint got the sense of a 
bresh hog and I told him that I wisht 
I did have because a bresh hog is a in- 
telligent beast in my part of the country 
and that maybe he better read up on 
bresh hogs if he didnt think so and I 
told him that I thought a bresh hog had 
more sense than a whole lot of govt of- 
ficials because they is a lot of them that 
think the multiplication table is some- 
thing you eat off of. They aint no use to 
argue with you B. he said because you 
dont know what a saddleite is. No I said 
I dont but I know when the gins and the 
oil mills is being taken for a ride and it 
aint no joy ride either. He didnt say no 
more and I didnt either. 


Your’n, 
B. Ubberson 


Gin Elects Directors 


Dick Batten was elected to the board 
of directors of the Dos Palos (Calif.) 
Cooperative Gin recently. Directors re- 
elected were Joe S. Catrina, Everett Dye, 
Joe G. Machade, Jr., Manuel ae 
Jr., Roy Martinelli and Archie Swindle. 
Dick Groefsema is manager. 


New Manager at Decatur 

Robert Wells is manager of Decatur 
Cotton Oil Co., Decatur, Ala., succeeding 
H. B. White. 





All-Steel 


> Oe 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


* COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


° PEANUTS 
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New Mexico A&M Photo 


Gins 7,954 Bales 


BILL GRIFFIN, president and general 
manager of the Deming Gin, Inc., checks 
the scales which last year weighed in 
7,954 bales of Upland cotton. This was 
the largest amount of Upland cotton 
ginned by any single-unit gin in New 
Mexico in the 1957-58 season. Griffin is 
president of the New Mexico Ginners’ 
Association and a member of the state- 
wide cotton advisory committee ap- 
pointed by A&M President Roger B. 
Corbett. 


Poland Admitted to Cotton 
Standards Agreement 


The admission of the Gdynia (Po- 
land) Cotton Association as a signatory 
to the Universal Cotton Standards 
Agreement been announced by 
USDA. 

This action brings to 14 the number 
of cotton associations, in 10 of the 
leading cotton importing and consuming 
countries, taking part in the Agreement 
with USDA. In addition to Poland, 
these countries include England, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, The Nether- 
lands, Italy, Spain, India, and Japan. 

The Universal Cvutton Standards 
Agreement, authorized by the U.S. Cot- 
ton Standards Act of 1923, provides a 
common cotton standard for American 
shippers and foreign importers and an 
arbitration procedure for disputes as to 
cotton quality. 

Cooperating associations agree to use 

U.S. standards for grades of Up- 
land cotton (also called Universal 
Standards) and to hold regular confer- 
ences to maintain or revise the stand- 
ards every three years. The next such 
am ae will be held in Washington 
in b 

Poland has used more than 400,000 
bales of cotton annually during the past 
five years, according to estimates of 
the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee, and appears to be a good poten- 
tial market for substantial quantities of 
American cotton. 


has 
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-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS .. 
VENTS... 


e May 19-20 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Quartz Mountain Lodge, Lake Altus. 
Edgar L. McVicker, 307 Bettes Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


@ June 1-3—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
Galvez, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 624 
Wilson Bidg., Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-6—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss. B. C. Lundy, Greenville, 
Miss., and Woodson Campbell, Hollan- 
dale, Miss., co-chairmen. 


e June 5-7—American Cotton Congress 
at Harlingen, Texas, and Matamoros, 
Mexico. For hotel or motel reservation 
write: Harry Nunn, Madison Hotel, Har- 
lingen. For general information write to 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas. 


e June 8-10—International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Baker Hotel, Dallas. H. E. Wil- 
son, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 11-13 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. Gordon Marks, 
890 Milner Building, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 


e June 18-20—Louisiana-Mississippi Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. Gordon W. 
Marks, secretary, Jackson, Miss. 


e June 23-24 — Joint Convention, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Southeast- 
ern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
For information, write Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
612 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, N.C.; 
C. M. Seales, 318 Grande Theatre Build- 
ing, Atlanta; or South Carolina Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, S.C. 


e June 25-27 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Texoma Lodge, Kingston, Okla. 
John Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary. 


e June 26-27—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M. Carl Meri- 
wether, P. O. Box 232, Las Cruces, N.M., 
secretary. 


e Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference. Memorial Center, 
Brownsville, Texas. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e Aug. 18—National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; R. G. Houghtlin, pres- 
ident, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


e Aug. 19-20—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
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Moines, lowa; George M. Strayer, execu- 
tive vice-president, Hudson, lowa. 


@ Oct. 20-22—American Wil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- 
formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e Dec. 17-18—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis 12, Tenn. 


1959 


e Feb. 9-10—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e March 3-4—Western Cotton Produe- 
tion Conference. Westward Ho Hotel, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Southwest Five-State Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, sponsors. 


e March 13-15—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual meeting. Bakersfield, 
Calif. Harold F. Crossno, California Cot- 
ton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, general 
chairman. 


e April 5-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention, State Fair 


Dallas. Edward H. 
vice-president, P. O. 


of Texas grounds, 
Bush, executive 
Box 7665, Dallas. 


e May 10-11-12 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
Mark Hopkins and Fairmount Hotels, 
San Francisco. John F. Moloney, 43 
North Cleveland, Memphis, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Texas Tech Plans School 


Gin managers and cotton merchants 
are invited to send their employees to 
the Texas Technological College Cotton 
School, June 2-13. Grading, stapling and 
cotton quality are stressed. Inquiries 
should be sent to the Textile Engineer- 
ing Department. 


Mangum Gin To Operate 


Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. has with- 
drawn'‘an earlier application to close its 
gin at Mangum, Okla. The firm says it 
will seek to operate the gin for one more 
season. 


Joins Firm in Atlanta 
W. H. Yancey has 


associated with Grady 
brokers, Atlanta. 


recently become 
Yancy and Co., 





U. S. D. A. Designed 


about his sample. 


Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


These machines are relatively inexpensive, re- 
quire very little horsepower, and are trouble-free 
in operation. Ask a ginner who is running them 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 








New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. 0. Smith 
Baldor 


1108 34th Street 





SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere — Anytime 


Electric Motor Repair 
and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 


LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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“Heat Treated” Gin Saws | 1augh it off &) 


eeceeeeeeeeeeeee_—v 
Installed at Your Gin—Call Us Although we live in a modern world 


the "~ we use are so yen in our 
-" : ss aa - hai ' 
e Gin and Mill Supplies e Gin Service oan rer ER We Cae See ee 
eee 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, I \s to report on wedding, but he did 
was to report on a wedding, but he did 
9 mc. not return to the office until the next 
“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” morning. _ 
500 South Haskell DALLAS, TEXAS Phone TAylor 1-0389 “Why didn’t we get a story from 
you?” demanded the angry city editor. 
“There was nothing to report,” was 
the cub’s reply. “The bridegroom was 
killed on the way to the church and 
the bride died of the shock. So there 
was no wedding and I just went home.” 
eee 
141. and 176-Saw “Hey, you can’t turn around in the 
middle of the block.” 


Change-Over Equipment “Oh, I think I can, officer; just give 


me time. 











eee 
A woman stepped off the penny scales 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER and turned to her husband. “Well,” he 
said, “what’s the verdict. A little over- 

SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS weight?” 
“Oh, no,” replied the woman, “but, 
ss according to that height table, printed 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw on the front, I should be about six inches 

taller.” 
eee 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS... faa eh el . . a 
“Darling,” said the bride at their first 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL breakfast, “I have a confession to make. 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS I suffer from asthma.” 
“Thank heavens,” cried the groom. “I 
thought you were hissing me.” 
PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS Alia eae 
An employer was pointing out to his 
secretary several errors she had made 
during the day when she interrupted 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. Fi. miss, see sve minste atte 


five; you’re annoying me on my own 
ATLANTA, GA. ion” _— 4 
eee 
Visitor: “Don’t you cut yourself pretty 
often with this old straight razor?” 
Mountaineer: “Naw, I’ve been shavin’ 
nigh on to five years now and I ain’t 
cut myself neither time.” 
eee 


GET lp. “¢ “How a you lose your hair?” 


“What did you worry about?” 
Ted: “About a rs hair.” 


A young non matin’ for a job as 
salesman in a clothing store. The store 
manager pointed out a suit of particu- 
larly hideous color and design. 

“Sell that,” he said, “and you've got 


a job.” 
_The manager left the young man on 
Zell WANT As manufacturers and distributors his own for the rest of the afternoon. 
eee 2 tasin, cenaiien eat exttnenens 6 About five o’clock the salesman rushed 
of tools, supp equip or up — his trousers torn, scratches on his 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and hands and face, but with a big grin. 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most “Well,” he cried triumphantly, “I sold 


<p the suit!” 
complete service in the Southwest. , Congratulations,” said toe mennESe, 
“but see you met with some sales 
I ; ” 
Call us for ACTION! Soh" aid a vouth “the customer 
W bE L L M A ee H | N f RY Soves aaa trouble was wit is see- 
YOU WANT IT § SUPPLY COMPANY According ar cities of Agri- 


culture journal, they’ve finally figured 
DIVISION OF WORTHINGTON CORPORATION Out what the doctors scribbling on pre- 


scripti bl S say. | oe 
1629 Main Street Fort Worth, Texas $5. Now Re nee ly - I got my 
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ULLETT 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


STICK REMOVER | 
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Mr. Ginner: 
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. Spend Less and Get More 








by installing Gullett Stick & Green 


BY PASS 


Leaf Removing Units on your pres- 
MITCHELL SUPER UNIT 





ent Super Unit Extractor Feeders. 








No change required in existing 
plant—no extra horsepower required 
—very little time required for 


installing. 








GET THE MOST CLEANING 
FOR THE LEAST DOLLARS! 











Shown at left, USDA Designed Green Leaf and 
Stick Remover on Mitchell Super Units as Ap- 
plied by Gullett Gin Co. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 
Phones: 2561 — 2571 — 2581 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 
. . SALES OFFICES . : 
TEMPLE, TEXAS ATHENS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Phone: Prospect 3-4890 Phone: Liberty 3-2886 Phone: WHitehall 6-7510 























cost-saving 
advantages 
with a £3) 
HARDWICKE-ETTER 9 = 
GINNING SYSTEM . . 
enGiNeered for YOU! 





@. 


The Sign of 
BETTER 
GINNING 





-HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of COMPLETE Ginning Systems 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 





A Murray steel frame and corrugated steel 
roofing and siding combine to make one 
Ohad Mitel tm-leelilelilioel mellem lelilemtiohtilire 
structures possible. 
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